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DR, J. M. CHARUOT. 


THE EMINENT 


HE world of science in general 
and of medicine in particular 
has been much moved by the sud- 
den death, on the 16th of August 
last, of Dr. Charcot. He had been 
before the world for many years as a 
pioneer in a field of high importance, 
that of nerve diseases, and his philan- 
thropic work in connection with the 
poor of Paris had given him the char- 
acter of a benefactor. The great hos- 
pital of La Salpetriere and Charcot 
had become almost synonymous in 
the language of Frenchmen, for there 
he had accomplished most of his suc- 
cesses and demonstrated the value of 
his methods. He was organized in 
brain and faculty for an important 
service to mankind. The strong lines 
of his head and face, and the grand 
uplift of brow and head, declare the 
leader and master among men of his 
own class. 

Born in Paris Nov. 29, 1825, Jean 
Martin Charcot had scarcely reached 
his sixth-eighth year when he was 
suddenly called to another sphere. 
While on an excursion with some 
friends in the country he was at- 
tacked suddenly with spasm of the 
heart, and died in a short time. His 
father was a mechanic, of moderate 
income but of ambitious aims. He de- 
sired that one of his three sons should 
be well educated and enter upon a pro- 
fessional career. And one day he said 
tothem, ‘‘l am not able to educate you 
all, but the one who will have done 
the best work at the end of the year 
shall go on with his studies.” It 
proved to be Jean who won the choice 
and was later sent to Saint Louis 
Lyceum. Selecting medicine, he was 
later registered at the University, and 
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in 1853 received the doctorate. He 
was fond of referring to the fact that 
while an interne of the hospital he 
gave private lessons in order to miti- 
gate the sacrifices that his education 
had imposed upon his family. In 
1862 Dr. Charcot became chief of the 
staff at La Salpetriere, where he had 
been previously an interne, and re- 
mained in that relation until the last. 
There he found work suited to his 
taste and particular type of talent, 
and in the start entered upon his 
duties with vigor and earnestness. 
At the beginning he organized the 
service of the hospital with the view 
to securing a current record of the 
cases under observation, so that their 
progress should be followed minutely 
and the results obtained made of value 
in other cases. It is chiefly since 1870 
that Dr. Charcot gave so much atten- 
tion to nervous maladies, especially 
of the hysterical class; his opportunity 
in relation to the latter being unusu- 
ally favorable for such investigations 
as he set on foot. Becoming in 1877 
interested in hypnotism he applied it 
in the treatment of hysteria, epilepsy, 
mental disturbances, etc. His associ- 
ates and students, taking their cue from 
their leader, were enthusiastic in follow- 
ing the order of observations that he 
marked out. The methods produced, 
it should be said, have been charac- 
terized by calmness and impartiality, 
Dr. Charcot indicating in this field of 
study asin others a mind open to the 
reception of new facts and ideas, yet 
not disturbed by unexpected develop- 
ments or prejudiced by results how- 
ever brilliant. He displayed at all 
times for the most part a cool, calm 
demeanor, and was prepared to meet 
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even extraordinary manifestations of 
nervous sensibility. 

The studies made at La Salpetriere 
relate chiefly to cases of hysterio- 
epilepsy and hysteria-major, as it ap- 
peared to Dr. Charcot that upon sub- 
jects of the hysterical class the best 
results were obtained—but his teach- 
ing on the subject of hypnotism has 
furnished the source of a flood of dis- 
cussion and publication, with not a 
little misrepresentation. His name 
has been invested with a kind of 
hypnotic aureola, because of his in 
terest in?this matter, but a review of 
his career would show to the sur- 
prised reader an amount of labor in 
other walks of medicine that very few 
distinguished medicists can rival. 

The great forward extent of Dr. 
Charcot’s intellectual organism inti- 
mates extraordinary powers of ob- 
servation. He wasa keen-eyed looker 
into the physiological and pathologi- 
cal, and a subtle analyst of condi- 
tions. His spirit of industry seems to 


have been fortified by a very strong 


instinct for information. He wanted 
to know, and yet not for the mere 
sake of knowing, but for use. The 
practical employment of a thing gave 
it value in his esteem according to 
the extent of that employment. He 
had unusual capacity for manipulating 
the data of observation. 

Clear and ready in the scrutiny 
of things. facts organic or inorganic, 
inert or vital, he possessed great pow- 
ers of discrimination and reasoning 
that had grown with his opportunity. 
Hence, in the more intricate fields 
of diagnosis, he was a recognized 
master. Conditions that escaped 
ordinary minds were easily detected 
by him. The great reach of the lower 
forehead from the opening of the ear, 
as shown inall profile portraits of Dr. 
Charcot, intimate earnestness and thor- 
oughness of application. He could 
not but love investigation. He was 
in alarge sense a man, /. ¢., the qual- 
ities of a full manhood expressed 
themselves on occasion very striking- 
ly, Strong-willed, positive, manda- 
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tory, he was also very kind, sympa- 
thetic, generous. Not so much of the 
social man, perhaps, as we expect the 
average Frenchman to be, for his de- 
votion to his chosen calling probably 
had modified what might have been 
his original inheritance in that respect. 
He was of the scientific type, with 
an environment that tended to bring 
out the kind and tender side of his 
nature, and that in its turn softened 
the expression of his energetic and 
positive temperament. 

He had unusual powers of expres- 
sion in language and manner. Few 
men in the medical profession have 
shown as great facility to instruct 
others. Hisverbal capacity was not 
only large, but it was employed 
in such a manner that his discussions 
of questions that were constantly 
arising in the current of the treatment 
of obscure nerve disorders were 
marked by great clearness of state- 
ment. This feature of his clinical in- 
struction made La Salpetriere a central 
point of interest to the medical pro- 
fession of Paris, especially to those 
who were drawn to the study of af- 
fections of the nervous system. 

We are not aware that Dr. Charcot 
contributed any new principle to the 
philosophy of hypnotism, but his 
boldness in its application to the 
treatment of hysteria and allied af- 
fections, and the success that he ob- 
tained among the thousands of un- 
fortunates that thronged the wards of 
La Salpetriere properly gained for 
him an enviable reputation. The 
great accumulation of data that his 
method of observation has furnished 
the pathologist and physiologist 
should render his name memorable in 
the history of scientific medicine. 

Dr. Bourneville, the distinguished 
editor of Ze Progrés Medical, well 
said: ‘*Science has lost in Charcot 
one of her most eminent and most 
noble representatives. France has 
lost one of those men who brought 
her added honor and contributed to 
her greater reputation throughout the 
whole world.” 








THE ORGAN OF WEIGHT. 


By Joun W. SHULL, 


** Sense of force or resistance, excited by 
or belonging to external objects.” (‘‘ Brain 
and Mind.”) 

“It is the function of this faculty to give 
the sense of resistance.” —Hoffman. 

‘**Conception of resistance in general.”— 
Sir G. S. Mackenzie. 

‘**Perception of perpendicularity.”—/d- 
monston, 

‘** Power of adapting motions to the laws 
of gravitation.” — Simpson. 

‘“*Sense of weight; judgment of momen- 
tum and resistance in mechanics ; statics 
probably belongs to it."—G. Comdée. 

‘*Balancing capacity; intuitive percep- 
tion and application of the laws of gravity, 
motion.”—0O. S. Fowler. 

‘*Control of motion; balancing.”--Sizer. 


I believe all these definitions ap- 
ply with more or less pertinency to 


the organ of weight. They cover 
its function broadly, and yet they 
irresistibly remind me of Saxe’s 
‘*blind men who went to see the 
elephant.”’ 

There is one field in Phrenology 
still open to mind students—the an- 
alysis of the faculties. I am satisfied 
with the general function and location 
of the organs as set forth in the litera- 
ture of the subject, and tabulated on 
the busts. I believe, too, that this 
rests on a firm basis of fact, and ought 
to command the respect of students. 
I can consent, too, that the practical 
application of the science, as it is, to 
business, social, and educational uses, 
is, in a sense, more important than 
further studies in mental analysis; 
and yet I am not satisfied with the 
statement of the function of a number 
of the organs, and feel almost a per- 
sonal interest in rendering the defini- 
tions clear, the analysis keen, and if 
possible ultimate. 

Our conception of ‘‘ faculty” is the 
mind acting through a given brain- 
center or organ, in the production of 


a sui generis Class of functions. Swi 


generis implies different functions hav- 


ing an essential similarity. To illus- 
trate: Faith, trust, belief in spiritual 
existence, love of the marvellous, 
wonder, love of novelty, constitute 
the sui generis class of functions 
ascribed to Spirituality. They are 
different from each other, yet there is 
an essential similarity which might be 
stated as ‘‘belief, acceptance or de- 
light in the unknowable or the hither- 
to unknown.” This essential similar- 
ity is to be found by eliminating from 
the different functions given, all the 
elements not found in all, and retain- 
ing only that and all that which is 
found in all. I conceive that this 
essential similarity constitutes the 
primal function of a faculty, and our 
analysis is ultimate only when that 
is reached. This method of analysis 
should be applied to all the faculties 
now that the broad facts of mind ex- 
pression are firmly established. 

A paper on the “Organ of Weight,” 
presented by Dr. J. L. Capen, before 
the Institute Alumni, at New York, 
at their last meeting, led me to make 
a close study of this faculty, and the 
results of my researches and study are 
here embodied. 

One of the cardinal doctrines of 
Phrenology is that the intellect has 
one faculty for each quality, condition, 
or relation, under which object-objects 
(external objects known through sense 
perception), or subject-objects (states 
of mind known through consciousness, 
or subjective perception), or relation- 
objects are presented to the mind for 
recognition. After exhaustive studies, 
I believe this doctrine unassailable. 

All ‘‘object-objects”’ may be con- 
sidered under twelve distinct aspects: 

(1) As a thing, as an object dis- 
tinguished from other objects, but 
without reference to qualities or rela 
tions; 
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(2) as having extension; 

(3) as having form or configuration, 
as being limited by boundaries; 

(4) as being supported “ eguitlibrio, 
stationary (statics) or moving (dyna- 
mics); 

(5) as having color; 

(6) as composed of parts, or an 
indivisible unit, with special reference 
to number; ; 

(7) as holding a definite place, or 
order in aseries, or a definite location, 
in an arrangement of physical objects ; 

(8) as having location or position, 
without reference to series or arrange- 
ment; 

(9) as acting, or being acted upon, 
existing; 

(10) as existing in time, or continu- 
ing in time, or following or preceding 
other objects in point of time; 

(11) as being like or unlike other 
objects, identical or not identical; 

(12) as causing or being caused, as 
producing or being produced. 

According to the above stated doc- 
trine, there ought to be twelve intel- 
lectual faculties, related wholly or in 
part to object-objects. Since weight 
applies only to material things, we 
omit the discussion of the other two 
classes of objects usually known as 
subject-objects and relation-objects. 

Such is the case. We have corre- 
sponding with these twelve aspects the 
following faculties: 

(1) Individuality, (7) Order, 

(2) Size, (8) Locality, 

(3) Form, (9) Eventuality, 

(4) Weight, (10) Time, 

(5) Color, (11) Comparison, 

(6) Number, (12) Causality. 

Omitting Weight, as the organ under 
discussion, and taking the remaining 
eleven faculties as they are defined in 
all the books, we find them corre- 
sponding perfectly and fully. This 
correspondence is the more remarka- 
able, since Gall and Spurzheim did 
not sit down and tabulate metaphys- 
ically, as I have done, the aspects 
under which objects might be known, 
then name a faculty to correspond 
with each. Nor, having done this, 
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did they take a bust, and laying down 
a region about the brows, appropriate 
it to intellect because so nearly re- 
lated in position to the five senses, 
and especially sight. On the con- 
trary, they had no insight into the 
real consistency and beauty of their 
system until years of observation had 
established most of the organs by 
locating them and determining their 
function. This result was reached 
by induction, which is the only sure 
road to truth in any of the natural 
sciences. This is presumptive of a 
similarly perfect correspondence of 
Weight, with the remaining aspect of 
bodies—their support. 

Given equilibriums in statics and 
dynamics as the aspect of bodies, 
what is the essential or primal func- 
tion of its corresponding faculty ? 
What is the intellectual sense or 
power which appreciates this con- 
dition ? 

To understand this subject one 
should have a clear knowledge of the 
principles of statics and dynamics. 
Bodies, in regard to their support, 
may be considered under two con- 
ditions, as stationary or as moving. 

In stationary bodies, the forces 
exerted upon them are balanced and 
neutralized as shown in Figs. 1, 2, 3 
and 4, in which a represents the line 
of gravitation and 4 the line of sup- 
port. In Figs. 1 and 2 the forces are 
represented as simple. In Figs. 3 
and 4 they are composite, and the 
line 6 represents the resultant of all 
the forces exerted in the direction of 
the dotted lines. 

In moving bodies, the forces exerted 
upon them are not decidedly opposed, 
and therefore neutralized, but act in 
different lines, which leaves a degree 
of force to produce motion. In the 
inclined plane, Fig. 5, @ is the line of 
gravitation, 4 the line of resistance 
offered by the plane. Not being in 
the same line, they are not nettral- 
ized, but unite in producing motion 
in the resultant line ¢. In the pen- 
dulum, Fig. 6, at position A, @ repre- 
sents the line of gravitation, while the 
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corresponding line 4 represents the 
restraining force of the suspending 
wire. Not being neutralized by act- 
ing in the same line, they result in 
motion on the line ¢. Passing the 
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center, the momentum carries the 
ball forward in the line of its arc, but 
it is now opposed by forces in the lines 
a and 4 in position B, which result in 
an impeding force in the line d. 
Thus the ball is stopped; but since 
the resisting forces are not neutralized, 
they result in the reverse sweep in the 
linec. In the planetary system, Fig. 
7, the mutual attraction of sun and 
planet acts in the line a; the tangen- 
tial force of rotation in the line 2. 
Not being neutralized, they result in 
motion in the orbital arc ¢. 

Men and animals when at rest or 
in motion must conform to these static 
and dynamic principlesorlaws. Every 
aet ef balancing, which means placing 
the body in such a position that all 
forces excited are neutralized, im- 
plies a sense or perception of the direc- 
tion of the forces But these forces 
are frequently the resultant of several 
forces acting in convergent lines. 
Resultants are not found by striking 
a mean direction, but by striking a 
line which would be a mean of the 
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powers of the several forces. Thus, 
a force whose quantum of power is 
(1) acting inthe line a, Fig. 8, in con- 
junction with a force whose quantum of 
power is (2) acting in the line 4 would 
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result in motionin thelinec and zofin 
the line ¢@, which bisects the angle of 
the component lines a and 4. From 
this consideration it would appear 
that balancing requires something 
more than a sense of the direction of 
forces. We adapt ourselves to sev- 
eral forces at once, which implies an 
intuitive perception of the guantum of 
power which the several forces exert 
upon us. 

This, then, is the simplest possible 
definition of the faculty of Weight. 
It is the intellectual power which 
gives a sense of the direction and power 
of forces. After much study, I be- 
lieve this to be the central and essen- 
tial principle of all the functions 
usually ascribed to this organ; the 
essential similarity of the sui generis 
class of functions tabulated as con- 
trol of motion, sense of resistance, 
sense of perpendicularity, sense of 
weight, skill in mechanics, delight in 
acrobatic feats, throwing, sharp- 
shooting, quoit-pitching, circus-rid- 
ing, etc.; therefore the primal fync- 
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tion of the faculty; and this, the 
ultimate analysis. 

To understand the whole function 
of any intellectual faculty, we must 
know the different modes of action 
belonging to Intellect and common to 
all of its faculties. Every intellectual 
faculty perceives, and, in perceiving, 
discriminates or judges; then re- 
members; then conceives; then ab- 
stracts; by its activity in any of these 
modes, it confers an intuition, and by 
means of muscles confers skill in the 
application of those mental products. 
Weight, then, being one of the intel- 
lectual faculties, should have for its 
whole function the perception of the 
direction and power of forces whether 
excited on self or some external ob- 
ject, and the discrimination and com- 
parison of forces and movements; the 
power of recalling or remembering 
these experiences or observations; 
the conception in the concrete of the 
moved, the resting, the stable, the 
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poised, the impelled, the repulsed, the 
pressed, the resisted; the formation 
of the abstract conceptions of motion, 
rest, stability, force, resistance, 
weight, gravitation. It should in all 
these modes of action confer an intui- 
tion of all things and especially self, 
being subject to a play of forces and es- 
pecially to the force of gravitation. 
By means of the muscular system, it 
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should confer skill in rope-walking, 
grace in riding, wheeling, walking, 
dancing, hand-writing, skill in oper- 
ating moving machinery, trapeze 
flying, acrobatic sports, balancing 
coin on watch crystals, ball-catching, 
jugglery, billiard-playing, quoit-pitch- 
ing, etc., all of which involve motion 
and judgment of the power and direc- 
tion of forces. 

In reviewing past definitions of this 
function I am forced to think that 
most of our observers have allowed 
themselves to set up a part for the 
whole. The ‘‘ sense of perpendicu- 
larity’ regards only the line of the 
force of gravitation, while we most 
certainly are compelled to adapt our- 
selves to the force of winds and 
waters, the movements of vehicles 
and horses, of accidental jostlings 
among our fellow-creatures, of earth- 
quake shocks, etc. Sense of the 
direction of force is universal and in- 
cludes perpendicularity as a quality 


on” 


of the direction when gravitation is 
the force in question. This also 
omitted thesense of power. ‘‘Sense 
of weight”’ was equally deficient, for 
it referred only to gravitation, weight 
measuring the power of that force. 
Power of force is a universal term, 
includes weight, and is the term which 
corresponds to weight when applied 
to other forces than the earth’s attrac- 
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tion. ‘*Sense and conception of re- 
sistance” gives no hint as to the 
direction of it or the amount of it. 
Resistance is an implied factor in 
the balance or poise of bodies, which 
is the result of neutralizing both the 
direction and the power of forces. 
**Power of adapt- 
ing motions to the 
laws of gravitation,” 
as adefinition, leans 
to the skill side of 
the function, and 
overlooks the ordi- 
nary mental proces- 
ses of perception, 
memory, concep- 
tion, abstraction, 
intuition, except as 
they are implied in 
exercising skill in 
movement. ‘‘Con- 
trol of motion” is extreme in its neg- 
lect of the purely intellectual side. 
Neither of these last makes any at- 
tempt at summing up briefly the es- 
sential functions of the organ. 

In the manifestation of this faculty 
in talent, its two-fold character must 
be borne in mind. The same caution 
might be given in regard to most of 
the perceptives. It is first simply in- 
tellectual; then through a trained 
muscular system it passes into skill. 
As a consequence, a large endowment 
of this faculty may not confer skill in 
balancing or _ circus-riding, quoit- 
pitching, etc. It may be of the 
purely intellectual type, giving won- 
derful insight into mechanical move- 
ments, clear conceptions of the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and 
power of combining and controlling 
forces in general. On the other hand, 
if the general type of mind leadsaway 
from the intellectual, and the muscular 
system is pronounced in quality or 
size, the faculty is likely to express 
itself in skill of all kinds which depend 
upon the sense of poise and the con- 
trol of motion. 

However, we must not ascribe too 
wide a sphere to the faculty. Many 
of the feats in which ‘‘ Weight” ex- 
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presses its skill absolutely require 
other elements of skill to insure suc- 
cess. In billiard-playing, quoit-pitch- 
ing, shooting at mark with the long 
bow, the element of distance is added. 
The object must be propelled to the 
mark; this requires the force and 
direction to be adjusted to the dis- 
tance traversed. If there is not an 
equally true estimate of the distance, 
all the projectile skill in the world 
will not meet with success. 

Skill in walking, riding, dancing 
and other functions of a muscular 
nature have another source of disturb- 
ance. The muscles may be well 
developed and skillful in some lines, 
and yet ungraceful attitudes will be 
assumed and ungainly movements 
made because daily occupation may 
have given little time for pedes- 
trian or equestrian exercises. When 
we talk of the skill side of this 
and other perceptives, we must re- 
member that the question is complex, 
and one factor being deficient may 
defeat success as fully as the one 
broken lute string. 

In estimating the weight of objects 
as of merchandise or live-stock, 
Weight is not the only faculty con- 
cerned. We do not intuitively per- 
ceive weight or the power of forces 
in avoirdupois pounds. This is alto- 
gether an arbitrary and conventional 
means of expressing the comparative 
power of forces, and especially of the 
force of gravitation, to which all 
things are subject. What we do per- 
ceive is the quantum of power ex- 
erted on an object as measured by 
the muscular resistance necessary to 
support it. In holding a metal sphere 
in the hand we are conscious of a 
certain degree of resistance necessary 
to support it. This is equivalent to 
the quantum of force exerted on it by 
gravitation. We take a larger sphere, 
or a lesser sphere, of the same den- 
sity, and we are conscious of a certain 
degree of resistance again, but an- 
other element is present, i. e., we are 
conscious that this resistance is 
greater or lesser than in the former. 








Thus we arrive by experiment at the 
notion of comparative weight. But 
we have not arrived at a definite rela- 
tion of weights, nor is it possible to 
do so without assuming an arbitrary 
standard. The metric system as- 
sumes the gram, the weight of a cubic 
centimeter of distilled water at the 
temperature of melting ice. The 
avoirdupois assumes the pound, equiv- 
alent to 27.7274 cub. in. distilled 
water at 62 deg. Fahr. Having as- 
sumed this, we learn by experiment 
the amount of resistance necessary to 
support the unit of weight. We must 
acquire by continued muscular ex- 
periment the power to sense the de- 
grees of muscular resistance corre- 
sponding to the different multiples of 
the unit of weight. In this way, by 
lifting them, we acquire an ability to 
judge the weight of bodies in pounds 
or grams. Does this reduce the 
faculty to an acquired power? Cer- 
tainly not. It is original and unde- 


rived, but its primary power, so far 
as it is concerned in judging weight, 
is only a sense of comparative resist- 


ances, Attaining facility in applying 
this sense to our arbitrary methods 
of measuring weights, is what re- 
quires the process of experiment. 

ln passing, we might here note the 
possibility of being endowed with a 
large organ of Weight, and having 
a fine skill in balancing or an excel- 
lent understanding of the laws of 
motion and applied mechanics, and 
yet not possessing an ability to guess 
the weight of bodies in pounds, 

In estimating the weight of live 
stock, or grain, or merchandise in 
bulk, other elements are required— 
indeed, are more necessary than 
Weight. The chief thing is to recog- 
nize the cubic contents or volume of 
the pound or gram in the class of 
goods to be estimated. ‘Then, bya 
power of comparing this standard 
pound or gram volume with the 
volume or bulk of the goods.to be 
estimated, we arrive at an estimate 
of the weight. The faculty related 
to volumes, Size, is most concerned 
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in this. This is the method employed 
by the men who can go through a 
herd of cattle and estimate their 
average weight to within a few 
pounds. They have learned by 
weighing cattle to link together a 
certain bulk and its equivalent ex- 
pression in pounds. Their work of 
estimating is then simply a compar- 
ison of bulk. Weight would hardly 
be needed by an expert cattleman, if 
it were not for the differences of 
solidity or compactness among stock. 
Size would confer the chief element 
of their talent. 

From this observation we might 
infer that one who can guess weight 
in bulk, in which case the sense of 
resistance is not at all concerned, 
need not manifest any skill in balancing 
feats or have a very clear notion of 
applied mechanics, nor even take de- 
light in viewing feats of balancing. 
All in all, the talents related to 
Weight are so varied that a practical 
examiner, when he has found a large 
organ, must be careful not to ascribe 
every kind of talent to its possessor, 
but to look further into his physical 
and mental make-up, to determine 
his talent in these lines. If the organ 
is small, of course all of these types 
of skill will be wanting, except the 
last, which may be present if Size is 
large. 

Dr. Capen questioned the location 
of the organ, but he was led to do so, 
I think, by relegating it from the in- 
tellect to a mere co-ordinating mus- 
cular sense, which would certainly be 
more rationally placed in the cere- 
bellum or the basilar ganglia than in 
the frontal lobe of the cerebrum. 
Having shown it to be as essentially 
intellectual as any other knowing 
faculty, it having, like the rest, a 
given aspect of objects to perceive 
and judge, I think it only fair logic 
to presume its location to be in the 
frontal lobe of the brain, a com- 
panion to the other perceptives. 
Besides this, I think that sufficient 
observations have been made to con- 
firm its location there, 





EXPERIENCE AND BRAIN GROWTH. 


HE objection has been made that 
Phrenology is weak in respect 

to the determination of individual ex- 
perience. It is said that we cannot 
know the history or environment of a 
man from the shape of his head, and 
that therefore we must be unable to 
form a true estimate of his character. 
This criticism, however, like all oth- 
ers made by the so-called skeptics, is 
simply an evidence of superficial ac- 
quaintance with the phrenological 
doctrine. Inconsidering this subject 
there should be a sharp distinction 
between Phrenology as a philosophy 
and as an art. When viewed from 
the philosophical side, an objection 
like the one in question can have no 
bearing, and in applying Phrenology 
as an art, it is not asserted by the in- 
telligent members of our profession 
that we can determine every detail 
relating to the life of a stranger sub- 
mitted for examination. This is 
neither possible nor necessary under 
For exam- 


ordinary circumstances. 
ple, if a man of thievish proclivities 
comes under our hands, and we learn 
from the form of his head that he is 
inclined to steal, we conclude at once 
that in our dealings with him we ought 


to be on our guard. We see the dar- 
ger there would be in giving him a 
chance to rob us, and thus we may be 
enabled to prevent him from doing us 
harm. Now if we accomplish this, 
could we do any more if we learned 
from the man’s history or experience 
that he had stolen ten, twenty, or a 
thousand times, in amounts of ten 
cents or ten dollars? Weshould sim- 
ply be impelled to watch him in either 
case, 

Let us take another illustration. 
Suppose we wish to employ a man as 
an accountant, and we discover that 
he is as deficient in Calculation as was 
George Combe, the author of the 
‘Constitution of Man.”” Do we not in- 
stantly conclude that he would be un- 
fit for such a position? What if he 
has had experience in the performance 


. veritable protuberance; and 


of such duties? George Combe stu- 
died mathematics seven years, but 
even then he could not remember the 
multiplication table, and hence he was 
not, and never could have been adapt- 
ed to a mathematical profession. A 
fair statement of our teaching is that 
usually the general fact of the pos- 
session of a talent or moral quality, 
or a knowledge of its marked deficien- 
cy, will prove sufficient for our pur- 
poses, just as a similar knowledge of 
other sciences mayserve us. Astron- 
omy has not counted all the stars, nor 
has bacteriology discovered all the mi- 
crobes. If an intelligent man learns 
that prussic acid is a powerful poison, 
he is likely to handle it carefully 
whether he knows its history, uses or 
exact chemical composition or not. 

However, there are doubtless cer- 
tain circumstances under which it 
will be of advantage to know the ex- 
perience or education of the individ- 
ual under examination. But in such 
cases, to the extent that the experi- 
ence modifies the character, it will 
also modify the brain, and be so ap- 
parent in the form of the skull, or at 
least in the condition of the cranial 
integuments, as entirely to relieve us 
of any embarrassment. 

If a man has been accustomed to 
long-continued exercise of a certain 
intellectual power, let us say of Caus- 
ality, the effect will be very percep- 
tible in a peculiar tension of the skin 
upon the upper forehead; a certain 
definiteness and fullness of the area 
allotted to that faculty, which, if the 
surrounding organs are only mod- 
erately developed, will appear as a 
lastly, 
the sensitive fingers of the experi- 
enced examiner will detect the great 
activity of the brain within by the 
emanation of a subtle aura or vital 
current, which is as different from the 
doughy or leathery condition of an 
imbecile forehead as the touch of a 
living hand is different from that ofa 
corpse. E. C, B, 





HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS 


TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


CHAPTER XI. 


TEMPERAMENTS NOT BALANCED. 


N a crowded city a person may 
hunt for a-month to find a well- 
balanced temperament. The term 
temperament means a mixture or com- 
bination of constitutional qualities 
useful and necessary in the make-up 
of manhood or animal life. There 
are all grades of balanced tempera- 
ments from strong to weak, as there 
are of wagons, from the heavy truck 
to the light road wagon, all parts of 
each made proportionate to the other 
parts, like Dr. Holmes’ ‘‘ Wonderful 
one-horse shay,” which lasted ‘‘A 
hundred years to a day,” and became 
worn out ata given moment and broke 
down into a worthless heap. 

Balanced temperaments being rare 
and seldom found, either at par or at 
any other grade down to harmonious 
weakness, it follows that the impor- 
tant study of the temperaments be- 
comes, for the most part, a study of 
departures or variations from the true 
standard of development. 

Observe with something of a tailor’s 
admiring criticism a company of 
cadets or soldiers on parade, and see 
how few, notwithstanding some pad- 
ding of the breasts and sleeves, have 
satisfied you. Go to a gymnasium or 
to an athletic or calisthenic club, 
where exercise is done publicly and 
where the clothing does not, by puff- 
ing or padding, obscure the form; 
or go to the bathing beach, where the 
crowd of sparsely clad pleasure- 
seekers tempt the restless waters and 
_display the structural form of their 
constitutions, and how few there are 
in a hundred whose figure is satis- 


® 


factory. And those who chance to 
have a favorable temperament for 
health, grace and power, how joyous 
does the man or woman seem in the 
display of it! If one with thin limbs, 
narrow shoulders, flat chest and weak 
structure generally, starts for the surf, 
consciousness of deficiency, not mod- 
esty alone, is expressed in every timid 
motion, till the kindly surf defeats 
criticism; whereas any one man, 
woman or child, with faultless figure 
and ample endowment of vitality and 
power, will walk with ease, graceful 
self-possession and evident pride. 

We have, in Chapter VII., discussed 
the Motive temperament; in Chapter 
VIII. the Vital temperament, and in 
Chapter IX. the Mental temperament, 
showing and describing parts of the 
constitution which belong to the differ- 
ent temperaments respectively. In 
these discussions, we have aimed to 
show how much the Motive tempera- 
ment covers of the constitution, what 
part of the organization it is that 
makes up that temperament, and so 
of the Vital andof the Mental. When 
these temperaments are equal and 
harmonious, we call the temperament 
balanced, and we have discussed, in 
Chapter X., what the general appear- 
ance of the constitution is when the 
temperaments are harmoniously and 
strongly developed; and with these 
expositions of the several tempera- 
ments and of the temperaments in 
harmonious combination before the 
reader’s mind, he will be able, all the 
better, to understand that which now 
remains to be done in reference to 








temperament, namely, the unequal 
developments of the temperaments, 
or the ‘‘ temperaments not balanced.” 
And we wish the reader here to dis- 
miss from his mind the idea that a 
balanced temperament, whatever its 
grade of power, is all that is required. 
It needs to be strong as well as har- 
monious. Housesare built with light 
timbers, scanty covering and im- 
proper fastening, but it is the same 
from top to bottom; it is all alike; it 
is harmonious but not strong. 

The discussion now before us relates 
to structures that are not harmoniously 
developed, or where the qualities are 
not of equal power and influence. 

The reader goes out into the world 
and begins to study temperament; as 
a person approaches him he says to 
himself, ‘‘ Now, I will see whether 
the Motive, the Vital or the Mental 
temperament predominates; some- 
times he can readily see it and feels 
satisfied; sometimes he sees evi- 


dences of each of the temperaments; 
but then he is puzzled to know how 


much there is of one and how much 
proportionately there is of another, 
how well the balance is indicated?” 

If he cannot tell which of the tem- 
peraments is most adequately en- 
dowed or most prominent in its devel- 
opment, the inference will be that it 
is a balance of temperament; but 
balanced temperaments are so scarce, 
one will tire himself in hunting to find 
one. We wish the reader to be so 
well versed in the matter, that when- 
ever one appears, he will know it as 
quickly as a draughtsman would know 
a perfect circle, or an astronomical 
observer a moon that was perfectly 
full, not phased at all. 

In the portraits that we present 
under this head, we wish to say in 
advance, if we happen to get a por- 
trait of any man who is almost as 
well balanced and as strong and 
perfect as might be desired, it is an 
object lesson to the reader; he may 
carry it in his mind to contrast with 
some other less perfectly balanced 
and less vigorously endowed. And 
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though the portrait is inserted under 
the head of temperaments not bal- 
anced, it does not mean that what- 
ever illustration we may give is there- 
fore unbalanced; it will be seen, and 
we will be careful also to state the 
fact if we think the temperament is 
well balanced. 

Fig. 104. In this portrait of Cyrus 
W. Field, the father of sub-marine 
telegraphy, there is distinctly seen evi- 
dences of the Motive temperament; 
the long, strong nose, the height of 
the person, and the height of his head 
in the region of the crown. He stood 
six feet high, was a man of strong 
frame and he had also in connection 
with these evidences of the Motive 
temperament, a great deal of natural 
mental excitability, so that the Mo- 
tive-Mental temperament would be 
the title we would give his organiza- 
tion. He was born in 1819 in Stock- 
bridge, Mass., and was one of the 
hardest workers in the world. He 
had toughness and endurance origi- 
nating in the Motive temperament; 
he had also a fair share of the Vital 
and a high degree of the Mental 
temperament. Hence an active de- 
velopment of mind proceeding from 
such a constitution rendered him 
prompt, determined, persistent, alert, 
keen and earnest, and he had a kind 
of magnetism about him that com- 
manded attention and respect, as 
evinced in his wonderful achievement 
connected with the disappointments 
and delays in laying the Atlantic 
cable. In 1856 he organized in 
London the ‘Atlantic Telegraph 
Company,” and he subscribed for one- 
fourth of the whole capital of the 
company. By personal effort he pro- 
cured from the British and American 
Governments aid in ships, and accom- 
panied the expeditions which sailed 
from England in 1857 and 1858 
to lay the cable across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Twice the attempt failed, 
once in ’57 and once in ‘58. The 
third attempt was successful, and 
in August, 1858, telegraphic com- . 
munication was made across the 
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ocean. It worked a few days and be- 
came silent; the public lost faith and 
resisted ; the project now became more 
difficult than ever, but its chief pro- 
moter, Mr. Field, renewed his efforts, 
crossing and recrossing the ocean 


scores of times during seven weary 
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to the Western shore. Mr. Field had 
the prophetic sagacity to see what 
ought and could be done, and the 
courage to make the effort, the iron 
will and the persuasive wisdom which 
could lead, govern and co-ordinate 
the mental, financial, legislative and 


FIG, 104.—CYRUS W. FIELD. 


years, until at last in 1865, a better 
cable and better appliances were pre- 
pared, and the ship, ‘‘Great East- 
ern,” a marvel of unwieldy folly ex- 
cept for cable laying, took it on 
board and sailed west, and after pay- 
ing out twelve hundred miles the 
cable broke and was lost. The ship 
returned to England defeated. In 
1866 another expedition set out and 
was successful. The Great Eastern 
returned to where the year before it 
had lost the cable, found it and 
spliced it with one which she had on 
board for the purpose, and carried it 


popular forces requisite to begin, 
manage, and finish such an under- 
taking, which qualities in any one 
man might not again be found in a 
century. John Bright pronounced 
him the Columbus of modern times. 
At the age of thirty-five he devoted 
himself to the great untried task, and 
at forty-seven he had realized his 
hopes and won the perpetual grati- 
tude of the humanrace. He wasone 
of four brothers, each being pre-emi- 
nent in his sphere of effort. Judge 
Field being one, and David Dudley 
Field was another. He died in 1892. 
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Fig. 105. In temperament, George 
Law was in some respects a contrast 
to Cyrus W. Field; each man was a 
power and a success in his way. 
What sturdy features! What a strong, 
full, massive development, indicating 
the Vital temperament! What broad 
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FIG. 105.—GEORGE 

cheek bones, showing that the Mo- 
tive temperament was amply de- 
veloped! Whata broad and master- 
fulchin! What projecting eyebrows! 
What wealth of black, wiry hair! His 
voice was bass and terrible when 
aroused; his will was the law where 
he had aright to rule. He left the 
farm and became a builder, starting 
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at the bottom of the ladder, namely, 
as hod carrier, and worked thirty- 
three days and earned thirty-three 
dollars. In the Winter work failed, 
and he studied arithmetic, geography 
and bookkeeping. In the Spring 
he went to work as a mason and 


A MIGHTY MAN. 

bricklayer. His employer failed and 
he lost his Summer’s work; but 
nothing daunted, he walked twenty- 
two miles toa job, earned the same 
wages per day, and walked back and 
paid his landlord. He rose to bea 
sub-contractor and finally a con- 
tractor; and before he was thirty 
years old he had made a fortune, 
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married, and was the father of a little 
family. He bid for, and obtained 
some sections of the Croton Aque- 
duct, and to him was awarded the 
contract for the building of the High 
Bridge over the Harlem River for the 
passage of the Croton Aqueduct, and 
it was the execution of this work 
which made him a millionaire. He 
was a natural mechanic, a good in- 
ventor, and he contrived ingenious 
plans for saving labor on this great 
job, so that, although he took the 
work at a very low estimate, he made 
it immensely profitable by means of 
the labor-saving apparatus which he 
invented for the purpose and used. 
The High Bridge across the Harlem 
has been for fifty years the wonder of 
visitors to New York City ; but re- 
cently when making the new Croton 
Aqueduct, as they approached the 
Harlem River, instead of crossing 
it, as George Law did, by a very 
costly bridge, a shaft was sunk in the 
solid rock vertically below the river; 
it was continued horizontally under 


the river, and an upward shaft was 
made to bring the water back to the 
original level, and then it was sent on 
under ground through rock to the 


city. The steam drill and electric 
light made this possible and profita- 
ble. This serves to mark the change 
in engineering methods since 1840. 
George Law, having made a for- 
tune, engaged extensively in ocean 
steam navigation, having at one time 
not less than sixteen large steam- 
ships. ‘To him belongs the credit of 
the Panama Railroad; though he did 
not originate the idea, without the 
aid of his capital and energy the road 
could not, at that time, have been 
built. In 1855 he was much talked 
of as a candidate for the Presidency. 
He was a mighty man, bodily and 
mentally; he weighed heavily, was 
solid, hardy and enduring, was tall 
and brawny as a giant, and he hada 
strong, practical brain to match, and 
he was a law unto himself and always 
a law to all whom he employed. He 
knew what ought to be done and 


how, and would brook no delay or 
deficiency. He was rough in his 
manners when annoyed. His integ- 
rity and efficiency were recognized, 
and what he laid his hand to was ex- 
pected to succeed. He would be 
master of his affairs. A captain of 
one of his steamers ordered some re- 
pairs without consulting -Mr. Law, 
and when the bill of $250 came in he 
declined to pay it. ‘* But Captain 
Ward ordered it.” Then said Geo. 
Law, ‘‘Let Captain Ward pay it.” 
When the captain refused to pay it 
the claim was renewed and a suit 
threatened. Geo. Law replied as 
roughly as language could be framed. 
The suit was brought and a verdict 
taken by default, and Geo. Law paid 
the execution. Capt. Ward and the 
other fifteen captains, when in the 
home port afterward, asked the 
owner's consent to spend any con- 
siderable amount on a steamship, 
Geo. Law must be recognized as mas- 
ter of his own business if they were 
captains of his ships. 

In George Law there was a high 
degree of two of the temperaments, 
the Vital and Motive, and a strong 
manifestation of the Mental, and 
Combativeness, Destructiveness and 
Self-esteem enough to master resist- 
ance. 

Fig. 106. The temperament of Mr. 
Longfellow indicated a full degree of 
the Motive, a large degree of the 
Mental, a good share of the Vital 
temperament; and the Vital and 
Mental combining rendered his feel- 
ings and character smooth and plia- 
ble, and his language was sympa- 
thetical rather than coersive. He 
was affectionate and hopeful rather 
than dominating. He had very large 
perceptive organs, which rendered his 
mind fertile in description. His 
Language was amply developed, so 
that what his Perceptives recognized 
or his imagination suggested was pre- 
sented in smoothness of diction and 
with a rhythmical harmony. He was 
a poet of things as well as of senti- 
ment, and if one will read his “‘ Hia- 
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watha”’ and note the thousand and 
one things which he draws into his 
lines, and by reiteration renders them 
rhythmical and musical, it will be 
seen how his large Perceptives and 
knowledge of things enabled him to 


FIG, 106.—HENR\ 


do that which, in the hands of a poet 
like Moore or Poe, might have suf- 
fered. They were poets of sentiment, 
and outside of the realm of sentiment 
and imagination not great. Longfel- 
low was born in Portland, Maine, 
February 27, 1807, and died at his 
residence in Cambridge, Mass., March 
24, 1882. 

Mr. Longfellow was conspicuous in 
that brilliant galaxy of genius which 
included James Russell Lowell, Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Nathaniel 


Hawthorne and John G. Whittier. 
His style was smooth and musical, his 
sentiments pure, elevated and genial, 
and his charming melody is loved and 
appreciated alike by scholars and 
those not favored with critical culture. 


W. LONGFELLOW, 


The genial Dr. Holmes is the only one 
of that gifted circle now left, and 
though he has passed several of the 
milestones beyond the four-score, his 
mind seems as bright, his inner life as 
young, his social spirit as cordial, and 
his wit as keen and playful as when no 
gray messenger of time had ventured 
to touch his honored locks. Mr. 
Longfellow was born in Portland, Me., 
Feb. 27, 1807, and died at his resi- 
dence in Cambridge, Mass., March 
24, 1882. 
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Fig. 107. Thomas A. Edison has 
a temperament indicating a _pre- 
dominance of the Mental and Vital. 
The Motive temperament is not 
specially marked. Physically he is 
not to be thought of in connection 
with such men as Cyrus W. Field or 
George Law. Mr. Edison has the 
Mental temperament highly devel- 
oped, and a full degree of the Vital 
temperament to give it nutrition; but 
he works smoothly, silently, patiently, 
is always busy, never tired, never in 
a hurry and never idle. He was born 
at Milan, Ohio, Feb. 11, 1847. When 
a boy running the streets he would 
get old clock-works and make struct- 
ures with great ingenuity. He be- 
came a telegraph operator in the 
West, and was known to a few as one 
of the very best. 

His advent to the East has been 
humorously told among the experts 
in the art, and may not be out of 
place here. 

A leading man in a large telegraph 
office in Boston was offered a situation 
elsewhere, and the manager inquired 
of him if he knew a person who could 
fill his place; he told him he knew of 
but one man, and that was Thomas 
A. Edison, and he was in Chicago. 
He was telegraphed for, and when he 
reached the city he had a misshapen 
straw hat which had seen service and 
become pyramidal; he wore cotton 
clothes,and looked, after his long jour- 
ney, anything but attractive. When 
he quietly announced his name to the 
manager all hands in the office looked 
upon him with contempt, and laid a 
plan to ‘‘roast him out,” and placed him 
at the instrument to ‘‘receive’’; that 
is, to hear and write out the matter 
as it came over the wires from Wash- 
ington; the operator at Washington 
having been secretly requested by 
some envious operator in the Boston 
office, to ‘‘ shove”’ the one who was 
receiving. He sat for four hours thus 
receiving, with a row of men standing 
with open mouths, watching his mar- 
vellous speed and accuracy. The 
machine clicked faster and faster, in- 
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creasing the speed beyond precedence, 
and still there was no outcry from 
the receiver to ‘‘ repeat,” and finally 
the operator at Washington, who 
knew of Edison in Chicago, inquired 
over the line, ‘‘ Who have you receiv- 
ing? It must be either the devil or 


FIG. I107.—THOMAS A. EDISON. 


Tom Edison.” The man with the 
dilapidated straw hat quietly re- 
sponded over the wire: ‘‘ It is Tom 
Edison at your service,” and that 
ended the extra speed, and convinced 
all the observers that the man under 
the straw hat was not to be despised ; 
and severai other people have since 
found it out. 

Mr. Edison is known as the inventor 
or improver of the Telephone, of the 
Electric Light, and of the Phonograph 
or talking machine; also of the duplex 
system of telegraphy. He is modest 
and commonly silent, never boasts, 
but quietly works his way on to vic- 
tory. We suppose he has made an 
ample fortune; he has doubtless done 
the world a thousand times more ser- 
vice than his fortune amounts to, and 
his name is yet to be elevated and 
more widely known. His work is but 
just begun, and his usefulness and 
fame, like that of Franklin and Morse, 
will broaden and brighten by time. 
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Beneficent invention is the sure pass- 
port to perpetual gratitude and fade- 
less renown. 

Fig. 108. Mark Lemon.—This por- 
trait indicates a man very highly en- 
dowed with the Vital temperament. 
He was large, heavy, plump, and as 


FIG, 108.—MARK LEMON, 
he became older, was fat and un- 
wieldy. He had hard, strong hair, 
large bones, and a very solid and 
substantial muscular development; 
hence he was Vital and Motive, more 
strongly Vital than Motive. If such 
a man would live temperately and ex- 
ercise abundantly, he would be likely 
to attain toa greatage. He evidently 
resembled his mother, from whom, 
probably, he obtained his Vital tend- 
ency. His forehead indicates prac- 
tical talent and excellent memory 
and ability to use all he knew to a 
good advantage at a moment’s notice. 
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There was in that development, a 
tendency towards intemperance in 
eating, in other words, over-nutrition. 
He could digest twice as much as he 
needed. Obesity was therefore his 
bane; though he was a man of wit 
and brilliancy, his temperament was 
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‘*LONDON PUNCH.” 
a temptation to degeneration in tone 
and character. 

Fig. 109. James B. Richards had a 
remarkably fine quality of organiza- 
tion, was tender, gentle, sensitive, 
susceptible and exceedingly sympa- 
thetical. He had large Mirthfulness 
and was witty. He had large Ideality 
and was poetical. He had large Lan- 
guage, and was one of the finest de- 
lineators of tender and touching and 
sympathetic subjects that I ever 
knew, personally. He was broad in 
the region of the temples. With 
large Ideality, Mirthfulness and Self- 
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esteem, he had rather large Con- 
structiveness; he had good percept- 
ive intellect, wonderful order and 
patience that knew no fatigue, per- 
sistency without parallel. He was 
an assistant of Dr. Howe, of Boston, 
who educated Laura Bridgeman, the 


FIG, 109.—-JAMES B. RICHARDS, 
deaf, dumb and blind girl. Mr. 
Richards astonished the world by 
educating idiots that seemed to be 
utterly helpless and senseless; and in 
the progress of time, calling out the 
feeble spark and culturing it so that 
one such boy repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer after three years of training, 
and a distinguished bishop said, with 
tears trembling in his eyes, ‘‘I never 
heard it better recited.” Mr. Rich- 
ards had a school in New York 
for feeble-minded children which I 
often visited, and it was a marvel 
to witness from time to time the 
changes that he would make in the 
condition of those that had been 
neglected and despised. <A_ few 
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years ago he died of pneumonia, and 
I remember that George William 
Curtis sat at the head of the coffin 
at the funeral, showing what one cul- 
tured, thoughtful, gentle nature 
thought of James B. Richards. 

Mr. Richards was a natural mis- 


ESPECIALLY OF IDIOTS. 

sionary. His father and mother were 
among the first American missionaries 
in the East. They went there directly 
after their marriage and commenced 
together to study the manners and 
customs of the people and also to 
study the language of the country. 
At the same time that they were 
studying and becoming pupils of the 
heathen, they were preparing and 
exercising their faculties in gaining 
access to the thoughts and giving in- 
struction to the people in a religion 
to them new, and of course strange; 
and while thus engaged in this pecu- 
liar work of student life and teacher 
life at once, they became parents of 
James B. Richards. The parents 
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had made themselves teachable in 
learning this strange language, and 
at the same time had mellowed them- 
selves to habits which brought them 
clear down to the comprehension of 
the people who were learning from 
them new thoughts, new ideas; and 
their child inherited this faculty to 
teach and this teachable spirit, and 
probably since time began there was 
never a child born under circum- 
stances so favorable to make hima 
teacher of those low down in com- 
prehension, and in respect to whom 
there is great difficulty in minifying 
the truth, in other words, grinding 
the whole corn so that the little 
chickens can eat it. 

Thus he was eminently qualified by 
his parentage and their peculiar con- 
dition to become a teacher of the lit- 
tle ones. He would go to a family 
where there was an idiotic child 
or a child that was remarkable for 
weakness or imbecility, and he would 
want the parents to say nothing to 
the child and let him be in the 
room alone with it, and he would 
get down on the floor with the play- 
things and commune with the child 
at its own level, and thus learn its 
status, its grade of mentality. 

So he commenced with one idiotic 
child that was considered as senseless 
as an oyster; he lacked even the 
bodily perception of touch, so little 
was his nervous system developed 
and cultured. The boy was brought 
to Boston for Mr. Richards to deal 
with. He was not dressed, simply 
wrapped up; he lay ona pallet on the 
floor; and made no intelligent noise. 
Mr. Richards lay down by the side of 
him, and drew his hands over him 
gently, magnetically; and then he 
would take a Greek book and read 
aloud, and he had a peculiarly sweet 
and sonorous voice. He read to him 
that way an hour a day, of course, 
read merely to occupy himself and 
keep himself posted in Greek and to 
busy himself and be near to the child, 
eight years old. After six months’ 
reading daily to him an hour while 
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lying on the floor, he thought he 
would remain in the chair and read, 
and the child began to express dis- 
pleasure, discomfort. He would lift 
one shoulder and partly roll over, 
and manifest by a noise he made, a 
kind of moan, that he was not quite 
satisfied. Mr. Richards watched him 
and read some more, and a repetition 
of the discontent was made. And it 
occurred to him that perhaps the 
child wanted him to lie down as be- 
fore and read to him as he had done. 
He lay down by the side of him and 
commenced to read, and the boy drew 
along breath and gave an expression 
of contentment—uttered a sound of 
satisfaction—and this was the first 
dawning of that child’s intellect, the 
first manifestation of choice or pre- 
ference; and the teacher was so de- 
lighted with such slow success, even 
of such small measure that he ran to 
Dr. Howe in the institution, dancing 
with delight, and he said: ‘*‘ Eureka! 
Eureka! I have found it! I have 
found it!” And this was the boy 
that recited the Lord’s Prayer in the 
presence of the Bishop after three 
years’ training. 

Fig. 110. This portrait of the In- 
dian Chief is a contrast to James B. 
Richards. The face is coarse and 
powerful, a great bony nose, strong 
cheek bones, a heavy, hard upper lip, 
large development across the brows 
in the region of the perceptives, 
which constitute mainly the Indian’s 
intellectuality, with a moderate de- 
velopment of the upper part of the 
forehead, where the reasoning and 
creative faculties are located. The 
base of the brain was large, 
showing severity, cruelty, and the 
qualities that go with rude, 
savage life. Two generations of cul- 
ture of the children of such a person, 
separated from the wild, rough usages 
ofthe life of their ancestors, would 
increase the upper section of the 
brain, would soften and harmonize 
the features, and would tend to equal- 
ize the development of face and 
brain and body and modify the tem- 
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perament. The Motive tempera- 
ment is the strong one in this organ- 
ization; the Vital is second in 
strength; the Mental is only medium. 
I once saw this Indian in New York 
on exhibition and shook hands with 
him. 

If the reader will turn to Figs. 27 
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and deficient in these Indian por- 
traits, while in Caleb Cushing and 
other cultured and civilized men, the 
tophead and upper part of the fore- 
head, especially, are more broadly and 
amply developed. Across the brow, 
Red Cloud and Black Hawk are 
amply developed, and their culture 


FIG, LI0.—RED CLOUD. 


and 28, and study the head of Black 
Hawk in connection with that of Red 
Cloud, of the same family of man- 
kind, he will have a vivid sense of the 
difference between the wild man 
without civilization and culture which 
never rises above the mere acquisition 
of the means of subsistence, and a 
member of the Anglo-Saxon race as 
presented in Fig. 111, Caleb Cushing. 
Red Cloud and Black Hawk have a 
narrow and pinched top head; the 
reasoning intellect, shown in the 
upper part of the forehead is narrow 


in the study of things and mere ex- 
ternal phenomena and the confining 
of their minds mainly to the objective, 
the practical, have brought out the 
Perceptive development in the Indian 
race in a remarkable degree. As that 
is almost their sole dependence in 
respect to knowledge and the means 
of meeting and mastering difficulties, 
they are exceedingly keen in their 
observations and wonderful in their 
memory of things. 

Another contrast between Fig. 111 
and the Indian’s head, is the enor- 
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mous difference in the development 
of the middle lobes of the brain above 
and about the ears, in which region 
are located the organs of animal pro- 
pensity and force. The Indian is 
Combative,and especially Destructive, 


FIG, 


secretive and cautious. With those 
who live under law and have the pro- 
tection of person and property by 
laws established by the common- 
wealth, the need of personal protec- 
tion and defence is so mitigated that 
the organs involved in these functions 
need not be so strong as in the wild 
man, whose might is in his right arm, 
and whose security is largely pro- 
moted by his cunning and prudence. 

The temperament as indicated in 
Figs. 27, 28 and rr1o is as different 


III.—CALEB CUSHING; 
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from that of Figs. rog and 111 as the 
forms of the heads vary, and these 
furnish a broad and intensely inter- 
esting study by way of contrast both 
of temperament and mental organ- 
ization, 


STATESMAN AND JURISI. 


Fig. 111. This portrait exhibits a 
predominance of the Mental tem- 
perament witha full degree of the 
Vital temperament, and an average 


degree of the Motive. He was a 
lawyer and orator, a member of Con- 
gress, a Senator and a Judge; was 
one of the finest intellects of his time. 
As a jurist he was subtle, clearheaded, 
highly educated, and well informed. 
What a contrast this head and face 
gives us with Red Cloud, Mark Lemon 
or George Law! 
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By NELSON SIZER. 


PHRENOLOGICAIL CHAR \CLER OF 
B. B. TYLER 
(Dictated to a reporter, the subject being a 
total stranger with no hint as to his name or 
pursuit.) 

OU have a large head, measur- 
ing as it does 23} inches in 
circumference and 15 inches from the 
opening of one ear to that of the 
other, over the top. We suppose a 
man who carries a brain as large as 
that ought to weigh 180 pounds as a 
rule; as you weigh 175 pounds and 
are not very tall, we will call it a bal- 
ance between head and body. The 
chief temperament in your case is the 
Vital. The Vital temperament is 
made up of the nutritive system which 
manufactures food into sustenance 
for brain, bone and muscle. ‘There 
are many persons who lack this tem- 


perament, they have not much vital- 


ity, they lack power to execute. We 
once had a man under our hands 
whose head measured 24 inches and 
he gave his weight as 125 pounds. He 
might have been pre-eminent as a book- 
keeper, he might have served his day 
and generation admirably in that 
business, but he could not stride 
through the mountains and buy tim- 
ber by the forty acres to be used in 
large enterprises. He could not pros- 
pect for iron and copper among rug- 
ged regions. But he could keep ac- 
counts in a rolling mill, ina foundry. 
The bookkeeper does not care, it 
makes no difference to him whether 
it isa trip hammer he is writing about 
or a bank-note printing press ; it is 
iron in both cases. 

Your Motive temperament is fairly 
developed, you are not lacking in 
bone or muscle. We judge that you 
are more like your mother than like 
your father, because you have com- 
paratively small features. You have 
a long body which gives room for the 
Vital apparatus ; you have small feet 
and rather small hands ; you sit tall 


and stand short ; these are indications 
that a boy resembles his mother. Now 
with your large active brain and your 
good body you have abank of vitality 
on which you can draw for supplies 
and your drafts will be fully answer- 
ed and honored. In other words, 
when you want to work with the 
hands or with the brain there is some- 
thing somewhere that comes to the 
rescue and brings the steam ; it does 
you good to work, you think it is 
wholesome. 

You have broad cheekbones which 
indicate large lungs. You have a 
pretty broad face outward from the 
mouth which means good digestion ; 
those are a part of the Vital machin- 
ery, to make blood and aerate it. You 
have a fine quality of organization. 
As I draw my finger carefully across 
the forehead it seems like satin 
instead of like canvas. Therefore 
the quality which you have, 
and the susceptible nature, as 
well as the strength of character, 
show that you are acute as well as 
masterful. Some menare like a great 
sledge-hammer, they have wonderful 
power but they do not do very smooth 
work. 

You have large Perceptive organs 
which give you the ability to gather 
knowledge and appreciate its pecu- 
liarities. The Perceptive faculties as 
we study them take into consideration 
the sample existence of things. One 
faculty, Individuality, sees things as 
things, without knowing what they 
are for, but it recognizes. The organ 
of Form studies the shape; if it isa 
rose, an acorn, if it is something long 
and sharp, something broad and 
square, Form tells what the thing 
looks like. Then the faculty of Size 
takes into account magnitude, weight, 
bulk, density. Color gives us pleas- 
ure in the harmony of beauty, shades 
and tints. Order comes in and says 
how the things shall be arranged, sees 
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the apples on trees and other things 
on the ground; regulates everything, 
and expects to find it there when it 
comes back. Calculation counts, 
sees the multitude and the infinitesi- 
mal. Then Eventuality is well de- 
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You are a chronological man. You 


like to hear a man say, ‘‘In the year 
1833,” such a thing happened. If he 
says it was the 18th of October, it 
makes it all the better. You are very 
likely to put the dates in. If you had 
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veloped, that remembers the history 
of things. Locality remembers places; 
where you have been, where you want 
to go; it is a geographical faculty. 
No two things occupy the same place 
at the same time, consequently one 
must be in one place and another in 
another place; Locality takes account 
of it. Time, periodicity, chronology, 
is another fact of human life; beyond 
this life if there are no clocks, no 
sunrise or sunset to keep tally by, we 
may have an unvarying sweep of light, 
life and joy, and we will not care to 
have it cut up into pieces. If we do 
not need to sleep we shall not need 
the night. But Time is large in you. 


REV. 


B. B. TYLER. 


letter-heads you would have printed 
on them 189 , then you would put the 
three or the four in when the time 
came; so your letters would all be 
dated, whatever else they might con- 
tain. These are footprints in the 
sands of time. You like to fix the 
day. To you it seems a part of the 
truth. If a man can say, ‘‘On the 
6th day of October, 1850, I sailed in 
the sloop Mary Jane from Boston for 
New York,” you are ready to believe 
all the rest of the story; if he re- 
members so much why not all? 

You do not like to open a book and 
have it commence with, ‘‘ Once upon 
a time,” such a thing happened, 
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Henry James used to say, ‘‘Ona 
sultry Summer afternoon in the month 
of August, 1837, a solitary horseman 
might have been seen climbing the 
western slope of the Alps.” When 
he gets all that fixed, he may imagine 
as much as he likes afterward, it seems 
to you as if he knew about it. In 
other words, you are a statistician, 
dates, places and time seem to 
be pleasant to you. An English 
clergyman will write a letter and 
date it at such a ‘‘ Rectory,” naming 
his parish; somehow it looks as if he 
belonged somewhere. They speak of 
the Duke of Bedford; that locates 
him. Now, these things to a person 
who does not study mind as we do, 
at first sight, may not seem important; 
but when we come to take account 
of what has been, where it happened, 
by whom it was done, all this data 
that the Perceptives take in is no 
mean part of literature and knowl- 
edge. 

Then your Comparison is large. 
You compare one fact with another, 
one thing with another, one man with 
another; therefore you are a critic. 
You hold each fact in the thought, 
and you try it by some yard-stick, 
some scale of measurement or estima- 
tion. If you know what a diamond 
is, and another stone is presented, 
you take the diamond for the means of 
criticism, to see whether the other is 
a diamond or not. We see the differ- 
ence between apples; when we want 
an apple, and it is very important we 
should have a good one, we take one 
out of the number one pile; those in 
number six pile may do for the boys 
who have but a penny to buy with. 
They are all apples and may have 
grown on the same tree, but there is 
a difference in them; and Comparison 
takes account of the difference. 

You have large Causality. You 
ask questions, and you do not feel 
satisfied till they are answered. You 
make an effort, and you did when you 
were a child, to tell the why as well 
as the what. I suppose a milkman’s 
horse knows every house in the whole 
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row as well as the man does, and he 
insists upon stopping sometimes after 
the customer has dropped out; but 
he does not know what they go there 
for. The dog also knows all about 
the what, but he does not know what 
the transaction is for; the. reason he 
does not get hold of; but he knows 
the facts and places as well as the 
master does. 

You are a good judge of strangers. 
You appreciate motive, character, 
and disposition. You have a sense 
of what people are; it is instinctive; 
it is possessed more or less by the 
lower animals. If a man comes in 
with a frown on his face, his dog is 
demure and waits for any orders that 
may be given. If the man comes in 
with a smile on his face, the dog 
smiles too. He knows the mood. I 
have sometimes thought a dog knows 
when he is lost and wants a master, 
which man out of twenty to make up 
to; he will hit the right one. You 
have the spirit which leads you to try 
to make what you say and do accept- 
able to people; it is the faculty we 
call Agreeableness. You are not 
often mistaken in a stranger; then 
you have the power to make yourself 
acceptable; and when you are among 
total strangers it is easy for you to 
see who would be a pleasant travel- 
ing companion, and you would move 
up and give him a place beside you; 
and you would find him a delightful 
person to talk to, and he is pleased 
also with you. 

Benevolence makes you pity a good 
many people who might think they 
did not need pity. You pity people 
because they do not know any better; 
because they do not behave as well 
as they should. People may have 
plenty of money, a good education, 
and they might wonder why you took 
the trouble to be sorry for them; but 
you are sorry for them if there is any 
reason for it. 

Your power to copy, conform, adapt 
yourself, to do as others do, is well 
marked. You could go to Spain, or 
any other foreign country, and learn 
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readily to do as well-behaved people 
there do. You would take on their 
ways of expressing astonishment by 
shrugging the shoulders, lifting the 
eyebrows; you would do it uncon- 
sciously. Imitation is an educator. 
A little girl watches to see how her 
mother handles the baby, and she 
goes through the same ceremonies 
with her doll. A boy watches to see 
his father drive the horses, and he takes 
two chairs and harnesses them and 
plays horse; and the mimic method 
he adopts is the fun of it; and in that 
way he learns to do the work of life. 

You have a good development of 
Hope, and are inclined to look on the 
favorable side. If people come to 
you with their troubles and feel that 
their prospects are dark, their hearts 
are almost broken, you have some- 
thing like this to say to them: ‘‘‘ It 
is always the darkest just before 
day.’ ‘It isa long road that has no 
turning.’’’ You would have some 
comforting words to make a_ person 


feel thatthey were ‘not clean gone to 


despair. In regard to your own 
affairs, you shake off trouble a little 
as abird shakes off the rain, so it 
will not soak in. 

Conscientiousness renders your 
mind firm in its sense of righteous- 
ness. You believe in duty and obli- 
gation. If you give a person to un- 
derstand that you think this cr that, 
that you approve or sustain any line 
of action that is under discussion, you 
feel in duty bound to do so, espe- 
cially if it comes to grief and somebody 
loses. You probably in your time 
have offered to pay in such cases, 
where a man had lost by acting upon 
your advice or approval. He might 
have said when you offered to pay it, 
‘*Oh, no; I was not obliged to take 
your suggestion; you were honest in 
it; I do not blame you.” But you 
would feel as if you ought to pay it; 
and if you were wealthy you would 
ilways insist upon doing it; so no- 
pody could ever say that you had 
ever taken tacitly responsibility, then 
slipped out from under it. 
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You would wield justice if you were 
on the bench, but you would temper 
it with mercy. You would sometimes 
suspend judgment and give a boy who 
ought to know better and do better a 
chance to try again; by suspending 
his sentence you would give him an 
opportunity to reform, but it would 
be with the understanding he could 
be called in again for tnis at any 
time. If people will try to do right 
hereafter you will try to forgive them 
for the past; but you feel the full 
weight and enormity of whatever is 
wrong in others as well as in yourself. 

Your Self-esteem is not quite as 
large as I would model it if I could. 
If you had a little more of that calm, 
cool selfhood that can rise above crit- 
icism and censure and not suffer too 
much I would give itto you. You 
are more sensitive about. what people 
think, say and feel relative to you than 
most men. You do not want a child 
to move away from you, as much 
as to say, ‘‘I do not know 
about it’’ If a dog acted asif he 
were afraid of you you would wonder 
if you had made a motion that made 
the dog think you were ready tostrike 
him or kick him. If you became 
vexed with your horse and gave him 
one or two sharp cuts with the whip, 
and found out afterward his harness 
was tangled in some way and that he 
was not to blame for not responding, 
you would feel conscience smitten; 
then your Approbativeness would 
come in and you would feel that you 
must apologize to the horse; so you 
would get out of the wagon, fix the 
harness and pat the horse till he felt 
that his master was really his friend; 
then you would get into the wagon 
when it was settled and go on. your 
way rejoicing. To be approved is a 
great fact for you. If you had a lit- 
tle more Self-esteem it would be bet- 
ter for you. I think it has grown, 
responsibility has probably developed 
it; but all your life you have been a 
little short on that, the power to as- 
sume or adopt a mandatory method 
when it is required. 
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You sometimes take a soft method 
of righting wrongs when a mandato- 
ry, stearn method would be a means 
of grace to the other man, and easier 
for yourself if you had the material to 
work out in that way. You have the 
organs which give force, economy, 
prudence, ingenuity and taste well 
developed. Combativeness and De- 
structiveness give people the cour- 
age to meet difficulty, and severity 
to punish that which deserves it, 
and to control affairs though others 
may have to suffer. For example, 
Destructiveness is necessary in the 
dentist though he may be gentle, po- 
lite and kind. He may tell a little 
boy when he gets fairly hold of a 
tooth that he will not pull it till he 
gives him notice, he only wants to 
see how it is; he need not be afraid 
that he will pull it till he gives him 
notice; and when he is ready, he says: 
‘* Now,” and he gives the boy a slap 
on the shoulderat the same time, and 
that shock is a part of the general 
shock and the boy does not know the 
tooth is out. That is merciful sever- 
ity. A surgeon has occasion to do 
the same thing sometimes. We 
are obliged to do some things that 
give our children pain sometimes as 
a means of reformation. I suppose 
when a person sends a child into a 
dark room because he is in discredit 
the parent may suffer more than the 
child. A man or woman who has 
Destructiveness. and Conscientious- 
ness will have a steady hand in the 
administration of righteous judgment, 
even though the sympathies and af- 
fections may pull the other way. 
‘*Whom he loveth he chasteneth and 
scourges every one whom he re- 
ceiveth.” 

If you had been trained as a _busi- 
ness man you would have been very 
efficient; you would have been thor- 
ough and earnest in starting for 
the field of work, and you would have 
pushed the cause you had in hand. 
You would not get tired as soon as 
most men; as long as something re- 
mained to be done you would feel the 





strength requisite to do it; but when 
you got through and had reached 
home, taken your seat at the table, 
you might feel hardly able to replen- 
ish the inner man. In other words, 
you have the energy to work up all 
your steam when the occasion de- 
mands it; therefore you are a good 
worker, a willing worker. 
You have the elements of economy, 
financial wisdom. You could manage 
to geta good deal of comfort out of a 
small income. You could manage to 
make a small, poor farm do more to 
support a little family than most men 
who are blessed with such an inherit- 
ance. If you were used to farming you 
would mow closely and rake cleanly; 
but you would not rake the hay for 
yourself toeat; you would want a tight 
roof to keep it nicely till cold zero 
weather had come, then every spear 
of grass so saved would be carefully 
and generously fed to the hungry 
stock waiting for it. You economize 
that you may have wherewith to give. 
You have large Coastructiveness. 
You would have made a good me- 
chanic if you had been trained to it; 
a good engineer. You take an inter- 
est in what people are doing. If they 
are sinking great flat stones twenty 
feet below the surface of the street on 
which to build piers to put aten-story 
house on, you like to watch them; 
you appreciate the durability of sucha 
structure; and when you see the build- 
ing after it is finished you know what 
it is built upon. You enjoy music. 
You enjoy mirth. You appreciate 
your food. You enjoy physical life 
better than most mendo. You enjoy 
society. You are an ardent lover. 
You arefond of pets. Youarea good 
friend. You put your palm into that 
of another man and look him in the 
eye as if you felt he was a brother 
beloved. You can impress people 
who are not related to you with the 
feeling that you are nearer to them 
than mostmen are. Somemen shake 
hands with us as if the hand were a 
wet rope, and we do not adhere to 
them except with aversion. The fam- 
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ily circle like you. You are welcome 
to your young people, and. though 
your hair is white people do not think 
that you are old; and when you have 
lived twenty years longer, if you main- 
tain your health, you will have an en- 
thusiasm that will make people 
feel that you are not as old as 
other men of the same age. You 
get this from your mother, the vital- 
ity, the mirthfulness, the sympathy, 
the affection, the friendship and the 
domesticity, and probably you get 
your economy from her. _ I think 
her bureau drawers were full of rolls 
of linen and cotton cloth that might 
be wanted in the neighborhood 
somewhere in the case of sickness if 
notin the house at home. The poor 
people missed her when she got 
through; the rich could do without 
her, they would mourn in the ab- 
stract, they would not mourn as the 
poor would. 

You ought to be aman who can be 
useful. I can hardly think of a place 
that an organization like yours could 
If you were 


not go into and fill well. 
at the wheel of a ship ina storm, and 
knew how, you would hold out well. 
If you were a quarryman the granite 
would seem more lenient under your 
blows than under some lighter ones. 
You might have been a good builder, 


a good architect. You have such an 
admiration for a house that is con- 
trived to be handy and convenient 
and solid, you cannot help studying 
architecture when you‘are in a house 
that is well appointed. 

You are not a stranger a great 
while to people who might be ac- 
quainted with you. You are ap- 
proachable, available, you can make 
yourself useful to most people. You 
would do well in literature. You 
would do decidedly well in science, 
you would make an impulsive and 
earnest speaker. You would never 
. induce an audience to feel that you 
were a kind of a professional saint at 
a distance admonishing another class 
of beings. They would think you 
were an elder brother who had come 
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to help them. You would be more 
acceptable to people than you would 
if you hada high crown of head, a 
hard physiognomy, and said things in 
a more mandatory way. 

You area clear thinker, an accurate 
and definite writer. You would do 
well in the lecture room, at the bar, 
in the pulpit or in the school room. 
Your earnestness of character would 
back up your intellectural work. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


BENJAMIN BusHROD TYLER was 
born near Decatur, Ill., April 9, 
1840. His parents were native Ken- 
tuckians, the father tracing his an- 
cestry to England and the mother to 
Ireland. The religious training of 
both was according to the theology 
of the Presbyterian Church; but in 
early life they united with the Bap- 
tists in Kentucky, and Mr. Tyler was 
ordained to the Gospel ministry 
by the Baptist Church, in Fayette 
County. 

The Tylers left Kentucky at an 
early day, and located in Sangam- 
mon County, IIl. 

Under most favorable domestic in- 
fluences the subject of this notice was 
rained in early life, and at the age of 
nineteen years, under tle instruction 
of his father, he was induced to be- 
come a Christian, and was accord- 
ingly baptized by him in the Sangam- 
mon River on Aug. 1, 1859. Young 
Tyler immediately turned his atten- 
tion to acquiring an education for the 
Gospel ministry, and entered Eureka 
College, Illinois, the following month. 
He had spent two years at the col- 
lege, when the war of the Rebellion 
broke out, and it became necessary 
that he should leave school and turn 
his attention to some means by which 
he might accumulate funds, and so 
return to college. But he never re- 
turned. His marked ability in per- 
suading men to become Christians 
was immediately so apparent that his 
brethren generally decided that the 
education he had already received, in 
view of the constant success attend- 
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ing his ministrations, was sufficient 
for an introduction to the life work 
for which he seemed specially adapt- 
ed; and accordingly, on Sept. 4, 
1861, at the State Convention of Dis- 
ciples at Eureka, the young man was 
regularly ordained to the Gospel 
ministry. 

In December, 1862, Mr. Tyler 
was married to Miss Sarah A. Burton, 
the daughter of a prosperous mer- 
chant in Eureka. Of this alliance he 
says: ‘‘A better wife a preacher 
never had.” 

In 1864, Mr. Tyler was engaged as 
pastor of a church in Charleston, 
Coles County, Ill. In 1868 Mr. 
and Mrs. Tyler made a tour through 
the Eastern States occupying four 
months. 

In 1869 Mr. Tyler located at Terre 
Haute, Ind., and continued until 
1872, when Mrs. Tyler’s failing 
health suggested the propriety of 
going South; hence, in that year on 
the first of May, he commenced his 
labors in Frankfort, Ky., continuing 
in this work until April, 1876, when 
he was called to the First Christian 


Church, Louisville, Ky. The pas-. 


tor’s work here, during the six years 
he remained with it, was, by reason of 
heavy mortgages on its property, 
largely of a business character. 

After Mr. Tyler’s resignation of the 
pastorate in Louisville, he made a visit 
in May, 1882, to the Church of Dis- 
ciples, then located on Twenty-eighth 
street, New York, and subsequently 
accepted an invitation to become the 
pastor. Consequently, the Twenty- 
eighth street property was sold and a 
new and better located edifice was 
erected on West Fifty-sixth street, near 
Eighth avenue. This was completed 
and occupied in 1883, since which 
time to the present Mr. Tyler has 
been the pastor. The title D.D. 
was conferred on him in 1892, by 
Drake University, located at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Dr Tyler has for years been the 
regular correspondent of the Christian 
Standard, published at Cincinnati. 


He is also a member of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee. He is prominent among the 
leaders of the Christian Endeavor 
work, is a member of the Board of 
Managers of the American Bible 
Society, and of its Committee on 
Versions. He is president of the 
Chautaqua Union of NewYork city. 

Dr. Tyler’s natural endowments for 
his life work have been ample. In 
physical proportions he is about 5 
feet 9 inches high and weighs 180 
pounds. His voice is of great power 
and he controls its wide compass with 
excellent skill, suiting its inflections 
judiciously to the nature of histheme, 
and uttering every articulation with 
great distinctness but with little ap- 
parent effort, so that one seldom tires 
in listening. 

It is only on extraordinary occasions 
that any manuscript is before him-- 
he is fluent in the use of language, 
and often excites strong emotional 
contrasts in his audience by transla- 
tions from the gay and humorous to 
the sober and serious in his own sym- 
pathies. Under his pulpit ministra- 
tions in New York it is seldom that a 
week passes without additions to the 
membership of the church. 

-_ < 3 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


‘*God wants the happy-hearted girls, 

The loving girls, the best of girls, the 
worst of girls— 

God wants to make the girls His pearls, 
And so reflect His holy face, 
And bring to mind His wondrous grace, 
That beautiful the world may be, 
And filled with love and purity. 


‘*God wants the boys, the merry boys, 

The noisy boys, the funny boys, the 
thoughtless boys— 

God wants the boys with all their joys, 
That He as gold may make them pure, 
And teach them trials to endure ; 
His heroes brave He'll have them be 
Fighting for truth and purity.” 


| 
| 
| 





SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


SAMUEL KIRKHAM.—Dr. CHARLES A. 


~-AMUEL KIRKHAM, the emi- 
S nent grammarian, was born in 
1796. He was, inthe fullest sense of 
the term, aself-made man, of great in- 
dustry and unbounded perseverance. 
His parents were too poor to give him 
more than a common school education, 
yet he contrived by working days and 
studying late at night to acquire suffi- 
cient learning to teach a country 
school. He early manifested skill as 
a grammarian, and produced a work 
on grammar which commanded an 
immense sale, sometimes amounting 
to Over 30,000 in a single year. 

His peculiar combination of fac- 
ulties was of great assistance to him 
in the preparation of this work. His 


Causality was very large, and he was 


full of new ideas, improvements and 
contrivances; in fact, he never did 
anything as anybody else did it. It 
was this faculty, in conjunction with 
large Comparisonand Language, which 
rendered him so eminent as a gram- 
marian. The work was more plain 
and practical than any of its prede- 
cessors, and enabled scholars to learn 
grammar without the aid of teachers. 

After he became a teacher this in- 
ventive Causality, already mentioned, 
sought out new, plain, concise 
methods of teaching grammar, and 
these he embodied in a work in the 
form of familiar lectures, which, with 
indomitable exertion and persever- 
ance, he introduced in person in many 
parts of the country, and thus created 
a market for it. His Language was 
large, so also were Form, Ideality and 
Comparison; these gave him his abil- 
ity as a writer. He was an excellent 
verbal and logical critic, a good 
speller, a good writer, and it was the 
combination of these qualities that 
induced O. S. Fowler to allow him to 
revise and criticise ‘‘ Fowler's Phren- 
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ology.” (He had offered to criticise 
the work in order to learn Phren- 
ology.) 

Kirkham ran his pen through much 
of the manuscript, erasing some words, 
punctuating and spelling (the extra 
k and u being his interpolations), 
the grammar, pointing, etc., through- 
out being his, while its subject matter 
was the joint production of my 
brothers, O. S. and L. N. Fowler. 
Some of the prefatory remarks con- 
cerning the external senses were 
Kirkham’s, because he knew as much 
about them as the authors, and so 
were the remarks on Language, be- 
cause they bordered on a_ subject 
with which he was familiar. 

The following is my brother, O. S. 
Fowler’s account of how Mr. Kirkham 
became interested in Phrenology: 

‘*On my first visit to Baltimore, in 
1835, Mr. Kirkham was introduced to 
me and examined, without my know- 
ing his name or character. Till then 
he had not been a believer in Phren- 
ology. That examination, so correct, 
so pointed, together with that of his 
wife and niece, and the. contrast 
drawn between them, confounded and 
astonished him. 

‘*An invitation to dinner followed. 
He also made frequent visits to my 
rooms, to hear the characters of his 
fellow citizens delineated. The re- 
sult was that he became fully con- 
vinced of the truthand importance of 
Phrenology, and commenced its study. 
The next summer, in order to become 
still further inducted into its facts 
and principles, he invited me to take 
a trip with him in his carriage 
through Central Pennsylvania, he to 
lecture on grammar and elocution, 
and I to lecture on Phrenology, one 
of his main objects being to hear heads 
examined and learn practical Phren- 
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ology. After nearly two years’ study, 
and considerable private practice, he 
commenced lecturing on Phrenology 
and examining heads, professionally, 
in which he was very success- 
ful financially, principally at the 
South, where he is well _ re- 
membered as a Phrenologist. He 
reached an order of minds which few 
Phrenologists could well reach—the 
scientific and the learned. He al- 
ways had dignity, and committed few 
mistakes, though he was not quick or 
very skillful in examining heads. His 
Individuality and Eventuality were 
both small, and he felt and lamented 
the difficulty occasioned thereby very 
much.” 

Mr. Kirkham’s organization was 
very prominent, in regard to both the 
features of his face and the general 
construction of his body, and in his 
phrenological developments and men- 
tal characteristics. His temperament 
was motive—mental, and indicated an 
unusual degree of strength and activ- 
ity of both body and mind. He was 
never idle; he undertook too much 
and, in fact, shortened his life prob- 
ably several years in consequence, 
first, of excessive application in in- 
troducing his grammar, and afterward 
by lecturing on Phrenology, superin- 
tending the erection of buildings, etc. 
The consequent enfeebling of his body, 
besides hastening his death, rendered 
his literary labors less complete and 
efficient, and his life less useful than 
it would have been if he had not 
broken down by over exertion. 

Mr. Kirkham possessed indomita- 
ble perseverance and determination 
of character. In this respect few 
equalled him. Nothing could dis- 
courage, nothing turn him. Once 
set upon an object he knew no 
change, but held on through any 
amount of opposition until he suc- 
ceeded. The organ of Continuity 
was large; if he began to talk upon 
one subject, he would dwell upon, 
amplify, expound and fully present 
that one subject in all its various 
bearings. He also insisted on fin- 


ishing whatever he undertook, putting 
on the last touches, working it up into 
one great and complete whole. 

He also had great dignity, manli- 
ness, self-reliance, and confidence in 
himself. He cared little what was 
said about him, for he was conscious 
of his power and confident of his cor- 
rectness. He could seldom be con- 
vinced of an error in anything. 

For several years before his death 
he was evidently afflicted with an in- 
ternal fever, which slowly but effect- 
ually burnt up his vital energies, and 
threw his whole system into a state of 
high and morbid excitement; he then 
became one of the most irritable and 
fretful of men. Nothing went to suit 
him. This irritability continued to 
increase till within some four weeks of 
his decease, when he became peacea- 
ble, resigned and contented. He 
then seemed satisfied with everything 
around him, and, above all, manifest- 
ed perfect resignation to his impend- 
ing fate. His religious feelings great- 
ly increased. He was glad to receive 
religious instruction, and expressed 
perfect resignation tothe will of God. 
He retained his faculties to the last, 
and till within a few weeks of his death 
continued to improve his mind by read- 
ing and reflection and hearing others 
read even while taking his meals. 

Mr. Kirkham was one of the most 
generous and self-sacrificing of men, 
and though he used every exertion in 
his power to acquire property, and had 
a good income, he was almost a prodi- 
gal in the use of his money. He was 
kind to his friends beyond his ability, 
and at the time of his death involved 
in pecuniary embarrassments for their 
benefit. He was often heard to say 
that he could never enjoy life while 
he saw his friends poor. 

Mr. Kirkham died of pulmonary 
consumption in New York City, May 
19, 1843, and was buried in Trinity 
cemetery, a few miles north of the 
city. He willed his skull to his wife, 
and at her death to his son, and at his 
death to the Phrenological Society of 
the City of New York. 
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Dr. Ler, who held a _ professor- 
ship in the University of New 
York, and at another time in the 
Geneva Medical College, N. Y., was 
the author of a work entitled ‘‘ Hu- 
man Physiology,” published in 1841, 
by the American Common School 
Union. This book passed through 
several editions and contained a full 
and correct exposition of Phrenology. 
It was popular with the young and 
extensively used as a text book. Dr. 
Lee was a popular practicing physi- 
cian, and attended Mr. O. S. Fowler 
during an attack of small pox in 
1841. He was the editor of ‘‘ Pereira 
on Food and Diet.” The following 
extract will show how clearly and 
correctly the principles of the science 
are presented in Dr. Lee’s work on 
‘*Human Physiology”: ‘‘ The actual 
meaning of the term Phrenology is 
‘a discourse about the mind’ or ‘the 
doctrine of the mind.’ It professes, 
indeed, to be a system of mental phil- 
osophy, and as it is founded in nature 
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and supported by facts, it certainly is 
not beneath the attention of the can- 
did inquirer after truth, 

‘* The chief doctrines which Phren- 
ology claims to have established are 
the following: 

**y. That the moral and the intel- 
lectual faculties are innate. 

‘*2. That their exercise, or mani- 
festation, depends on organization. 

“3. That the brain is the organ of 
all the propensities, sentiments and 
intellectual faculties. 

‘*4. That the brain is composed of 
as many particular organs as there 
are propensities, sentiments and other 
faculties, which differ essentially from 
each other. These four propositions 
may be said to constitute the phreno- 
logical doctrine, and they are sus- 
tained by such numerous experiments, 
observations and facts, that a large 
proportion of enlightened physiol- 
ogists of the present day acquiesce 
in their correctness.’" Dr. Lee lived 
a useful life to a good old age. 


e+ —-— 


CYRIL TYLER, THE BOY SOPRANO. 


A PHRENOGRAPH FROM 


By Epcar C, 


é e- is a typically musical head. 

The diameter at the temples is 
so great that only a modicum of abil- 
ity to measure distance is necessary 
to perceive it in the living subject, 
and it is almost equally noticeable 


in the accompanying portrait. The 
calipers show a width of five inches at 
the location of the musical centre, 
which is only half an inch less than 
the measurement of Paderewski’s 
head at the same point. Yet this is 
a child, only twelve and a half years 
of age. His weight is ninety-seven 
pounds, which is not remarkable, but 
the circumference of his head is 
twenty-two inches, the full size for an 
adult. 

In the marked expansion at the sides 
of this forehead, not only at Tune, 


A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


BEALL, M.D. 


but also at Constructiveness and 
Ideality, we have an illustration of 
nature’s method of giving the essen- 
tial or most important faculties a cen- 
tral location, while the qualities 
which embellish the mind, being super- 
additions in the course of devel- 
opment, are placed in the lateral, up- 
per or outermost regions. Accord- 
ingly we observe that in the low, 
unzsthetic races in tropical countries, 
where little or no ingenuity is. re- 
quired to maintain an existence, the 
forehead is narrow. On the other 
hand, the Germans, who, as a nation, 
in the three departments of music, 
mechanism and poetry, have doubt- 
less achieved the highest results ever 
reached, are characterized by a greater 
breadth of forehead than any other 
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people. Of course the foregoing 
statement applies especially to music. 
But whatever opinions one may hold as 
to the relative merits of their literary 
or mechanical art, it cannot be denied 
that the Germans are the most pro- 
found musicians, and that as a rule 
they have the organization which cor- 
roborates the great discovery of Gall. 

In all really eminent composers of 
any nationality, the forehead is wide. 
This is particularly true of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Wagner. Still, we 
must caution students of phrenology 
not to be impatient over failures to 
estimate musical ability, for there are 
sometimes difficulties in the way 
which only experience and a thorough 
knowledge of the temperaments can 
overcome. 

This wonderful boy is of an Ameri- 
can family, although he was born in 
Naples, where his parents were stud- 
ying music, and on this account the 
circumstances are especially interest- 
ing on the score of heredity. But 
whatever the golden skies or balmy 
breezes at his native city may have 
had to do with his endowments, he 
certainly has the fineness of fibre, the 
exuberant imagination and _thor- 
oughly artistic instinct which we can 
hardly imagine as a product of any 
northern clime. In this organization 
there is also the condition of which 
phrenologists speak as high organic 
quality. His hair is so beautiful that 
it would attract attention on the street, 
in a car or wherever there might be 
eyes to see it. Itis light brown, very 
abundant, and as different from the 
kind we usually encounter as silk vel- 
vet is finer than woolen cloth. The 
skin is clear and firm, and there is a 
brightness in the eyes which means 
more than mere activity of the brain. 
It signifies a degree of exquisiteness 
in the feelings and tastes which peo- 
ple in the ordinary walks of life can 
hardly understand. His features are 
as yet undeveloped, and still it is not 
difficult to see that they are now and 
are likely always to be delicate and 
refined. 


His back head is very much like 
that of a girl. The cerebellum is not 
large, but his charming manners, per- 
sonal magnetism, precocious intellect, 
musical genius, and extraordinary 
beauty are quite sufficient to render 
him very fascinating to the opposite 
sex. His tastes also are such as 
would not be likely to find grati- 
fication in the society of ordin- 








CYRIL TYLER, 


ary boys, 
no means 


although he is by: 
a book worm, or in- 
different to sunshine and outdoor 
amusements. His whole mental life 
is simply on a more poetic and artistic 
plane than that of the masses around 
him, so that for this reason alone it 
will be natural for him to reciprocate 
the regard shown him by his fair ad- 
mirers. He is tender and affection- 
ate in a high degree as a result of the 
love of young. This is developed so 
as to extend the occiput backward on 
a line with the top of the ear, like the 
head of the typical woman. This 
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form of brain is a very frequent ac- 
companiment of the artistic tempera- 
ment. 

Friendship is also large. This will 
make him sociable and add to his pop- 
ularity. Continuity is small. His 
thoughts and feelings unrestrained and 
disjointed flash out in all directions, 
like the sparks from an anvil. Un- 
less he is trained to use his faculties 
coherently, and made to form habits 
of completing one thing at a time, 
this may prove a serious fault. He 
is now so impatient that he inclines 
to talk in a kind of stenophony—if 
we may be permitted to coin a word. 
That is, his speech is abbreviated 
like shorthand writing. He would 
certainly prefer the French language 
to any modern tongue if he under- 
stood it, for he seems to love to tel- 
escope three or four words into one 
after the Gallic fashion. However, 
this nervousness and dislike of every- 
thing tedious is a peculiarity to be 
expected in a nature so_ highly 
wrought, and it is fortunate for him 
that he can learn by such rapid pro- 
cesses as to be comparatively inde- 
pendent of the concentrating faculty. 

The desire to accumulate is weak, 
and the element of secrecy is also 
very deficient. The distance from 
the opening of the ear to the top of 
the head is short. Firmness is want- 
ing, and thé same is true of the sense 
of selfhood. This boy should be en- 
couraged to have more independence 
and dignity. He is very charming 
at present on account of his age, but 
if neglected in this respect he will be 
almost certain to disappoint his 
friends when he reaches maturity. 
He will then show a lack of what is 
popularly called character. He will 
be too easily led by the shifting cur- 
rents of public opinion, and too read- 
ily disposed to imitate his associates. 
Such a sensitive mind needs the most 
favorable environment, both physical 
and mental. 

Approbativeness is his dominant 
sentiment. His ambition never sleeps, 
and it is not likely ever to suffer dis- 


appointment so long as he retains his 
exquisite voice. But as to whether 
he will become selfish and vain, re- 
mains to be determined in the future. 
Perhaps it is ungenerous to expect an 
artist to be philanthropic in the usual 
sense of the term. His mission is to 
elevate by suggestion—to impress us 
with images of the pure and beautiful, 
that we may be led to love the true 
and good. We do not demand of an 
exquisite flower that it shall contrib- 
ute to our food or shelter, or that it 
shall give its life for us. If we may 
behold its form, its lovely tints and 
graceful curves, and enjoy its sweet 
presence and perfume, we are likely 
to be content. If the artist does as 
much, no doubt we should be satisfied 
with him. 

Cyril Tyler is a phenomenon in more 
than one respect. His intellect is as- 
tonishing. His power to comprehend 
causation is above that of the average 
man. He has the upper forehead of 
a philosopher, and the side head of a 
poet. His love of mechanical work 
is so intense that he spends a good 
deal of his leisure in experimenting 
with clocks and other complex ma- 
chinery. He is endowed with a so- 
prano voice of rare sweetness, and he 
sings a repertory of difficult and clas- 
sical music in an almost faultless man- 
ner as regards both technique and 
interpretation of the sentiment. 


- + + @ ~~ 


Phrenology is a science pregnant 
with more important influences than 
the revelations of Galileo, of Harvey, 
or of Newton; making known as it 


does, the material instruments of 
mentality, unfolding as it does, the 
moral and intellectual constitution of 
man, and exposing as it does, the 
secret springs of thought and action; 
furnishing man with a middle term, 
which will enable him, as it were, to 
throw his own and external nature in- 
to one mighty syllogism. and educe 
human duty and human destiny. 
BOARDMAN. 








A FUNDAMENTAL NEED OF OUR CIVILIZATION. 


By Emity M. 


HE greatest need of America to- 

day is a ‘‘ perfect motherhood.” 
We must have mothers who in every 
sense are worthy the name, or our 
dearly loved Republic will totter and 
fall. The motherhood of the nation 
is the fountainhead from which flows 
a stream of sweet waters or bitter. 
Waters defiled with the deformity, 
physically, mentally, spiritually, of 
our children, our citizens, our states- 
men; or waters clear as crystal, 
evolving for the nation’s salvation— 
men with pure bodies, healthy brains. 
and spirits that create an atmosphere 
of purity all about them. Realizing 
the importance of this truth, those 
who are using all the influence they 
possess to bring about a better state 
of things in this direction are ap- 
palled at the vastness of the work 
before them, and feel well nigh help- 
less to stem the tide of ignorance and 
ill-health that is sapping the vitality 
of our American mothers, making 
them less and less fit to bring forth 
children who shall be an honor to 
them and to their country, by filling 
nobly the place assigned to them in 
this great commonwealth. 

There is so much to contend against 
in this line of work; so much apathy 
and superstition—the feeling of false 
modesty inherited from their mothers 
and grandmothers, which makes them 
feel that a thorough knowledge of 
their own reproductive organism is 
in some strange way vulgar and im- 
pure—on the part of the women them- 
selves; and so much indifference, and 
oftentimes opposition, on the part of 
the fathers. Men are very much in- 
terested in improving their farm 


SEGSWORTH. 


stock, horses, cows, and even pigs; 
but when the possibility of improving 
their own children is brought to their 
notice, they either believe the whole 
subject is ‘‘ nonsense,” or shake their 
heads learnedly (?), and say they 
don’t believe in ‘‘ going against na- 
ture.” It reminds us of the little 
girl who, after hearing of the trouble 
that had been taken with a certain 
horse to prepare it to take the prize 
at a ‘‘fair,” ruminated in her small 
wise head as to whether it were not 
much better to be a horse than a boy, 
deciding that when she grew up, if 
people would allow a woman to have 
anything to do with the management 
of such things, she would give a 
prize for boys. 

How seldom, even in this latter 
part of the nineteenth century, when 
knowledge of all kinds is within the 
reach of all; when the best thoughts 
of our best and most scientific think- 
ers on this, and kindred subjects, are 
poured forth like water through the 
press and from the platform; when 
to be ignorant is a crime against our- 
selves and our children, do we see 
both fathers and mothers earnestly 
striving to understand the great laws 
of their being, that they may give to 
their country children who shall be 
an honor and a blessing to it. 

Instead, we see the mother fulfill- 
ing the function of motherhood, igno- 
rant of either a child's needs or her 
own; making no effort to understand 
the influence for good which proper 
duties, sanitary conditions, sunshine, 
fresh air, simple diet, baths, and last, 
but not least, elevated thoughts and 
companionship have on the unborn 
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babes. She is also usually full of 
suffering, tormented with nervous dis- 
orders, which in their turn act and re- 
act upon her moral nature disas- 
trously. Added to all this she rarely 
receives the sympathy and support 
from her husband which she needs, 
and which is her inalienable right. 
Indifference to her ailments, impa- 
tience with her fretfulness, is the 
usual order of things, which only 
tends to irritate still further the 
already abused nervous system. What 
wonder that babies by the thousand 
are born with weak vitality and fret- 
ful disposition; what wonder that the 
mother, too weak and irritable to 
care for her tiny offspring, feeds it 
with soothing syrups which still fur- 
ther vitiate the weak nervous system ; 
what wonder that babies thus born 
and bred grow up to perpetuate their 
own miserable lives, and make the 
redemption of humanity appear a 
more hopeless task; what wonder 
that in view of the crisis that is dawn- 
ing upon our nation, we look around 
us and ask, almost in despair, ‘*‘ where 
are the men who shall rise up in the 
grandeur of a perfect manhood and 
deliver thisnation from the evils that 
threaten to engulf it?” 

O fathers and mothers, 
awake! Your country’s 
upon you; your own honor is in- 
volved; your children’s health and 
happiness are in your hands. The 
deterioration or elevation of the 
human race lies in your power. The 
Great Father of the universe calls 
you to arise to asense of your re- 
sponsibility and glorious privilege. 
Say not these things are beyond your 
reach; that an overruling Providence 
determines whether your child shall 
be sickly or healthy, an idiot, or a 
man of broad intellect. The great 
plan of human reproduction is gov- 
erned by laws as natural, simple, yet 
inexorable as those which govern the 
lower animals and vegetable king- 
doms. These laws, unheeded, set at 
naught, produce degeneracy of human 
species, just as truly as if applied to 


awake! 
need is 


the lower orders of animate nature. 
While on the other hand, these laws 
obeyed mean improvement in kind, 
and health and happiness in propor- 
tion to the improvement. A/ways, 
God stands dehind and works through 
nature, and those who would be co- 
workers with Him in the redemption 
of the world, must first in their own 
beings live near ‘‘ Nature’s heart.” 


a re 
IS IT CATCHING ? 
ENNIE BLAINE is a bright, 
clever boy of fourteen years old. 
He has just left school, and his father 
was asking the principal the other day 
if he could recommend Bennie to a 
situation. 

‘* Well,” replied the master, ‘‘I do 
know of aplace that I believe he would 
like very much and where he would just 
about suit, but, you see, his stammer- 
ing would stand so very much in his 
way. He must get over that impedi- 
ment before I should be able to do 
anything for him. Noone would take 
a boy who cannot talk.” 

How grieved was Mr. Blaine on 
hearing this, and how mortified did 
Bennie feel when his father told him. 
He had not always stuttered. When 
he was quite a little fellow he could 
speak as clearly and easily as anybody, 
but he once spent a month at the sea- 
side with a cousin who had an impedi- 
ment in her speech, and he used to 
imitate her. Not in derision; he was 
too kind a boy to do so mean a thing 
as that; but ‘‘ just for fun.” People 
warned him that if he picked up this 
sad habit he might not find it so easy 
to lay down again. But he thought 
differently, and only laughed at the 
idea. Now he is sorry enough, for it 
has grown upon him so that every 
year he gets worse. His parents, too, 
deeply regret that they ever allowed 
him to be somuchin Lucy's company, 
Whether or not he will ever be able 
to speak plainly again no one knows. 

But, bad asstammering is, it is not 
the worst habit that a girl or boy may 
learn of a companion. Some have 
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learned to cheat, tell falsehoods, to 
gamble or use bad words simply 
through association with those who 
do so. Evil of every kind is so terribly 
catching. 

If you knew that among a number 
of young people in a park or field 
where you were playing, was one 
barely recovered from scarlet fever 
or small-pox, I think that none of you 
would choose him for your companion, 
walk arm in arm with him, or sit close 
together on the same seat. I think 
you would give him as wide a berth 
as you possibly could without seeming 
unkind. But wicked ways are more 
dangerous than any infectious fever, 
for they hurt not the body only, but 
the soul, and their taint is more diffi- 
cult to get rid of. 

It is so much more easy to fall into 
the bad habits of those about us than 
by our good example to get them to 
do better; and it is rarely safe for 
young folks to remain in the society 
of those whom they know to be badly 
behaved with the idea of possibly 
helping them to improve. If God so 
places us that we can not escape from 
sinful company without running away 
from our duties, we may trust Him to 
preserve us from contamination. But 
if we seek it carelessly, let us beware; 
and if we find we are beginning to 
like, or even tolerate it, let us flee 
as we would from theancient plague, 
for that is a sure sign that we are in 
what a doctor would call a suscept- 
ible state. If we have not already 
‘““caught ” the disease, we are on the 
verge of doing so, and nothing but 
immediate escape into purer air can 
save us. 

We have written “Evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners” so 
often in our copy books that perhaps 
all we think about the maxim is that 
we must doa bold capital E at the 
e ginning without getting the ‘‘ man- 
ners’ cramped atthe end. But the 
truth of the saying is as fresh as ever. 
If ever you are tempted to think you 
may consort with those who do wrong 
without imitating them, or imitate 
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them without being hurt by it, remem- 
ber Bennie Blaine. . G 


— 6 
DIRECTION IN AMUSEMENTS. 


INCE the world began, says Har- 
bee riet Marsh, in Popular Educator, 
children of every age have demanded- 
amusement as an absolute necessity 
of their well being, and whenever 
there is failure in the recognition of 
this fact on the part of parents or 
guardians, the child tries invariably 
to meet the need for himself, and the 
sad consequences of his rash attempts 
in this direction are only too well 
known to the teacher: it follows, 
therefore, that since amusements 
must be had, we can do our pupils 
inestimable service by aiding and 
directing them in.this most important 
matter. ‘‘We are not employed to 
amuse our pupils,” I hear some one 
say. ‘*Our work already taxes our 
strength to the utmost!” All of 
which is only too true; but the most 
important and loving service mankind 
ever receives is that for which no rec- 
ompense is ever offered, and a few 
moments at the end of each day, or 
each week, spent in well directed and 
systematized effort in this direction 
will not only give more important 
returns to the result sought, but will 
also be largely instrumental in helping 
to govern many a wayward boy, whose 
mischievous pranks drive his teacher 
to the verge of distraction, thus sav- 
ing care rather than adding to her 
burden. 

Take five minutes at the close of 
each day, or if this can not be afford- 
ed, devote a little time Friday after- 
noon to a confidential chat with your 
school, and question them in regard 
to their plans for Saturday; generally, 
children respond readily to any at- 
tempt of this kind, and you have am- 
ple opportunity to make your sugges- 
tions. 

There is the collection of pretty 
leaves (each one of different kind and 
color), to interest one child, while 
another may delight in gathering and 
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arranging bits of moss, lichens, acorns, 
etc., etc., into quaint little pictures, 
for which artistic frames may be 
fashioned out of twigs and varnish. 
Then there is the collection of star- 
fish and sea-weed and bright-colored 
shells, for the pupil who lives near 
the sea, and last, but by no means 
least, come the bright-winged bugs 
and flies and beetles, which so many 
boys long to study and prepare as 
specimens; in this connection, the 
teacher can not discourage too strong- 
ly the barbarous custom of impaling 
the unfortunate insect on a pin, until 
death puts an end to its suffering. 
Remember that a cruel boy makes a 
cruel man, and the child who learns 
to look upon the sufferings of any 
animate object with indifference or 
pleasure, is not apt ta feel keenly the 
woes of his fellowmen at a later age; 
so, for the sake of humanity, teach 
the children to prepare their speci- 
mens with due regard to the infliction 
of physical pain, and as we dare not 
recommend any dangerous compound 
to be used by inexperienced fingers, it 
may be sufficient to tell the little nat- 
uralists that a few drops of cotton 
seed or sweet oil, applied with a 
brush to the entire body of the in- 
sect, destroys life in a few seconds. 

Teach the children to collect and 
prepare their material and lay it 
away, and then, in the long Winter 
evenings it will furnish delightful 
occupation for busy brains and fin- 
gers; all sorts of pretty articles, use- 
ful as well as ornamental, can be 
fashioned from the _ inexhaustible 
treasures gathered during the Autumn 
Saturday afternoon rambles, and the 
Christmas present for mother ar- 
ranged by clumsy little fingers will 
do much to teach their owner con- 
sideration and love for the home 
circle. Do all this and more, and 
when another Spring comes to glad- 
den the inmates of the school-room, 
they will be ready to begin their 
study and collection of specimens 
with the first warm days. 

Let us in the year now commenc 


ing, try to bequeath this great boon 
to our little ones; the boon which is: 
theirs by right of inheritance; talk to 
them of their rambles, let them: feel! 
that you are interested'in th i small 
plans, and try not to look disgusted! 
when some much soiled urchin shows: 
you a wrinkled, blinking toad, which’ 
he has adopted as a pet. All chil- 
dren, particularly all boys, should 
encouraged to keep pets; it is an im+ 
portant need of child-nature to love 
and cherish some animate object, 
and, in justice be it said, that the 
hardest, most depraved little speci- 
men of our race is nearly always 
ready to love and keep very tenderly 
any small member of the animal 
kingdom that he is allowed to call his 
own, 


a ae 
THE COMMON WAY. 


Scene in a library—gentleman busy 
writing—child enters. 

‘*Father, give me a penny.” 

‘“*Haven’t got any; don’t bother 
me.” 

‘*But, father, I want it. 
thing particular.” 

‘*T tell you I haven’t got one 
about me.” 

‘*T must have one; you promised 
me one.” 

**T did no such thing—I won't give 
you any more pennies; you spend too 
many. It’s all wrong—I won’t give 
it to you, so go away.” 

Child begins to whimper, ‘‘ I think 
you might give me one; it’s really 
mean,” 

‘* No—go away—I wont do it, so 
there’s an end of it.” 

Child cries, teases, coaxes—father 
gets out of patience, puts his hand in 
his pocket, takes out a penny, and 
throws it at thechild. ‘' There, take 
it and don’t come back again to- 
day,” 

Child smiles, looks shy, goes out 
conqueror-—determined to renew the 
struggle in the afternoon, with the 
certainty of like results. 


Some- 


Scene in the street—two boys play- 
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ing—mother opens the door, calls to 
one of them, her own son. 

‘*Joe, come into the house in- 
stantly.” 

Joe pays no attention. 

‘*Joe, do you hear me? If you 
don’t come I’ll give you a good beat- 
ing.” 

Joe smiles, and continues his play; 
his companion is alarmed for him, 
and advises him to obey. ‘‘ You'll 
catch it if you don’t go, Joe.” 

**Oh, no, I won’t; shea lways says 

but never does. I ain’t afraid.’ 

Mother goes back into the house 
greatly put out, and thinking herself 
a martyr to bad children, 

That's the way, parents; show your 
children by yourexample that you are 
weak, undecided, untruthful, and 
they learn aptly enough to despise 
your authority and regard your word 
asnothing. They soon graduate liar 
and mockers, and the reaping 
your own sowing is but the natural 
consequence. 


7 
£ 
Jt 


A little fellow rushed into ~ street 
recently to look at a monke t 
Cc mpennes an organ gri 
pl iayl 
Never 
Man,”’ 
miration 
rush ing into the house, 
grandmother, > whom he addresse 
his many: ‘*Grandmother, who 
made the monkeys?” ‘*God, my 
boy,” aained the old wer in her can- 
did way. ‘“* Well,’ 
boy, in rejoinder, 
laughed when 
done!” 


the excited 


Private schools conducted i 
ing houses are often far from 
amtabie places to send chil 
rly at the beginni 
life. ” The rooms should I 
not overcrowded. The ventilation 
and heating should be up to the 
standard, the light good and if pos- 
sible fall over the left shoulder of the 
scholar. 


OF HEALTH. 


WHEN GRANDPA WAS ALITTLE BOY. 


‘When grandpa was a little boy about 
your age,” said he 

To the curly-headed youngster who had 
climbed upon his knee, 

‘So studious was he at school, he never 
failed to 

And out of ti lways stood the 


it, you were next 


store was the 
about, 
books, straight home he'd 
ment school was out "— 
been one you might 


all like me! 


be, except when 


thought 
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REST FOR THE 


N the Medical and Surgical Reporter 

a writer of experience makes an 
emphatic declaration in this line 
which most hygienists, we are sure, 
will approve: 

The idea of exercising the con- 
sumptive for strength is a fallacy of 
the worst type. It is based on the 
assumption that because, in health, 
exercise gives strength, therefore the 
invalid must derive the same benefit. 
Nothing can be further from the 


truth, and to illustrate this I can do 
no better than to draw another ex- 
ample from the field of failure. It 
goes without saying that money makes 


money. The banker puts his money 
on interest; or, in other words, he 
exercises his capital, and by so doing 
he increases his financial strength; 
but the poor man has no money to 
put on interest, and he struggles 
along from year to year for the pur- 
pose of making a decent living. 
This parallel holds good between the 
man in health and the consumptive. 
The former has a sufficient amount 
of reserve physiological capital which 
he can exvend in physical exercise, 
and we all know that physiological 
activity not only brings strength, but 
builds muscular tissue. Hence, by 
doing this he enhances his normal re- 
sources; but the latter has no reserve 
capital whatever, and so, as has al- 
ready been said, he is on the brink of 
physiological dissolution. In his ex- 
hausted state he lives from hand to 
mouth, for he consumes all the force 
which he obtains from his food in 
carrying on the functions which are 
necessary to a bare existence. Ex- 
ercise in his case is therefore mean- 
ingless in a physiological sense, and 


CONSUMPTIVE. 


can leave no other than a disastrous 
effect on his already drained and 
devitalized constitution. 

In the practical application of rest 
in phthisis much of our success will 
depend on whether we adopt it prop- 
erly to the needs of each individual. 
No ironclad law can be laid down in 
this matter. Whether it is best to 
place a patient on absolute rest, or 
whether to allow him to exercise 
under proper restrictions, are ques- 
tions which must be decided by his 
condition. The cardinal principle to 
be foilowed in choosing between the 
two plans is as to whether the former 
or the latter, or a mixture of 
the two, will place him in_ the 
best possible position in which he 
may regain his lost flesh and strength, 
and have his bodily expenditures 
reduced to the lowest point consist- 
ent with life. His physical state and 
power of resistance will help us much 
in determining this problem. If the 
disease in the lungs is trivial, if there 
is only slight constitutional disturb- 
ance, moderate fever, and not too 
great a tendency to become tired on 
exertion, there is present a greater 
power of resistance to disease than if 
there is a great deal of lung mischief, 
or much constitutional depravity, 
combined with a persistent sense of 
exhaustion. A patient in the latter 
condition must be placed in complete 
repose on his back; while it is prob- 
able that one in the former condition 
may be treated successfully with a 
less rigid observance of the rest treat- 
ment. It is a safe rule, however, to 
place all such patients in bed at the 
very outset, and allow them to sit up 
or walk about as soon as they are able, 
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Their ability to do these things can 
only be found by testing it. One of 
the best indices in governing our 
action here is the state of the tem- 
perature. If this is persistently above 
100° in the evening, or rises on 
slight provocation, they are not fit to 
undertake those ordeals. It is aston- 
ishing often how readily the tempera- 
ture is disturbed in such patients. I 
have observed, on a number of occa- 
sions, that if they take a brisk walk, 
run up stairs, or swing dumb bells for 
five minutes, the temperature will rise 
from a degree to a degree and a half 
in the course of a short time, even 
though it had been at or near the nor- 
mal point before. 

Finally, in thus advocating the great 
value of rest in the treatment of pul- 
monary consumption, I do not mean 
to say that exercise isto be universally 
condemned, but I do wish to lay stress 
on the fact that we are too prone to 
apply it too early, and, therefore, im- 
properly, and that it is a measure 


which is more applicable to the man- 
agement of the convalescent than to 
the active stage of the disease. 


+e 
THE TREATMENT OF DISEASES. 


Disease is simply the absence of 
health, or ease, more of a negative 
than a positive state, indicative of a 
condition in which the recuperative 
forces are unable to sustain the in- 
tegrity of the system. Our diseases 
are the legitimate, the necessary re- 
sults of the violations of organic laws, 
personal or otherwise, in no sense 
accidental or “mysterious."” Indeed, 
our health is as muchand as certainly 
under personal control as our busivess 
or employments. There is no more 
occasion, no more necessity for dys- 
pepsia, gastritis, or torpidity of the 
liver, than for intoxication, the one 
being the result of improper eating 
and the other of the use of intoxi- 
cants. Prevention, by abstinence in 
both cases, is easier and surer than 
cure. The most prominent factors, 
unquestionably, in the production of 





our diseases, are connected with our 
eating and drinking habits, modified 
by indolence, uncleanness and vicious 
and unnatural habits, such as are 
never formed by the lower orders of 
creation. The treatment of disease 
—more especially in the dark past— 
has been marked by ignorance, super- 
stition, frequent changes indicating 
failures, disappointment, and a lack 
of fixed and definite principles, with 
an almost utter disregard of the laws 
of the human constitution. Indeed, 
we need not look beyond the present 
century, or, perhaps, the present time, 
to find the adherents of the motto, 
‘*Contraria contraribus curanter,” 
which is about equivalent to advocat- 
ing a treatment in direct opposition 
to nature's efforts (God in nature) for 
the removal of diseases, in accord- 
ance with the Scripture, ‘** Forget not 
all His benefits, who forgiveth all 
thine iniquities, who healeth all of 
thy diseases,” etc. In accordance 
with rk principles of this system the 
most virulent poi sons are used, well 
II ating the playft I remark of the 
ate le my phy that ‘‘ Disease is a 
rat in the body, and a terrier must 
be sent in to kill I the drugs 
often being more « 

life than the terrie 

is for 
or common 
of such destru 


roc 


le we are surpri sed 
treatment 
rs may be equ 
in the last part 
tury, drugs were 
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tain life. If used as stimulants— 
nature increasing her activity in the 
attempt to eject the intruder as soon 
as possible—it should be remembered 
that all stimulants, food stimulants 
excepted, perhaps, are practical de- 
bilitants, really wasting vital force. 
Among the most effective and 
reliable means of removing diseases 
and establishing health are the re- 
moval of their causes, the establish- 
ment of correct habits of living, the 
cleanliness of the surface, increasing 
the activity of the circulation of the 
minute vessels, thus purifying the 
blood ; breathing an abundance of pure 
air, by night as well as by day; securing 
an abundance of sunlight, proper ex- 
ercise of the body and mind, preserv- 
ing their natural relations, with a due 
regard to all of the laws of our being. 


—— ++ 


HYDROTHERAPY. 


CLINICAL 

“TZ\URTHER notes from the obser- 

vations of Dr. Barach in the 

treatment by water of diseases com- 

monly regarded as intractable are the 
following: 


A CASE OF DIABETES, 


On March 7, 1892, he was con- 
sulted by Mrs. S., et. 63, suffering 
from lassitude, loss of appetite, de- 
pression of spirits for several months. 

Urine has 6 per cent. sugar, sp. 
gr. 1040; quantity for twenty-four 
hours, 81 ozs. Weight under 253} 
pounds. Prescribed anti-diabetic diet 
and systematic walking exercise. 
Although the former was rigid for 
four weeks the latter could not be 
accomplished because walking two 
blocks ‘‘ put her out of breath,” and 
exhausted her. To reduce weight 
and invigorate the nervous system, a 
carefully regulated hot air bath until 
free perspiration, once a week, fol- 
lowed by spray douche at go® for 
one-half minute, and at 80° for ten 
seconds, and massage was ordered. 
Five times a week she received a 
tonic hydriatic procedure with the 
dry pack for one-half hour to fill the 
cutaneous vessels, followed by a gen- 


It is important and judicious to select 
simple, nutritious and easily digested 
food, taken regularly and in modera- 
tion, thoroughly masticated, without 
drinks; the supper being still lighter, 
as a mush made of Fould’s wheat germ 
meal—which has ample nourishment, 
and which we have long used daily— 
thus securing sound and refreshing 
sleep, with no ‘‘ horrid dreams.” 
Our health being so largely depend- 
ent on our food, the importance of a 
careful selection can scarcely be over- 
rated, while the grains—standing the 
highest in point of nutritive value— 
should be prominent, with a free use 
of the fruits, these very properly 
taking the place of butter during the 
warm weather, as the sweets and fats 
are prominent among the “ heaters.”’ 
Dr. J. H. HANAFOorRD. 


eral ablution at 70° and good friction. 
By April 15 she had lost 61 pounds 
and felt able to walk six blocks twice 
a day. 

April 22.—Urine, sp. gr. 1045, 
sugar 5+ per cent. Wet packs 
forty-five minutes, sheet wrung out 
of water at 50°, followed by 
hot air bath, ten minutes, at 85°, 
sponge ablution on back at 70°, with 
active friction in tub, massage fifteen 
minutes to increase tissue change and 
improve the circulation in the mus- 
cular tissues. 

June.—The jet douche at 75° was 
added as a tonic and for contracting 
the muscles. The result was ability 
to walk four miles per diem. The 
diet being rigidly adhered to, a rapid 
decrease of sugar was evident every 
week from the date of the first half- 
mile walks. 

Since July 1 she has been entirely 
free from sugar until the present time, 
frequent analysis having been made 
until the rst of December, 1892. In 
this case the diet alone pursued for 
five weeks made no impression, but 
as soon as the patient was able to 
oxidize her sugar by means of mus- 
cular exercise, improvement became 
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pronounced. No medicinal agent 
could have accomplished this change 
in the nervous, muscular and vascu- 
lar structures in so brief a time. 

A case of 


ANGINA PECTORIS 


is interesting. Mr. D., et. forty, of 
robust appearance, gives a history on 
the 24th of September, 1892, of hav- 
ing suffered for several months from 
agonizing pain in the precordial re- 
gion whenever he attempted to exer- 
cise much. He was disabled from 
business and much depressed; all 
function normal. Dr. Janeway, as 
consultant, diagnosed angina pectoris. 
Mr. D. presenting a decidedly gouty 
diathesis, urine loaded with uric 
acid, etc., he was put upon a non- 
meat diet and a daily wet pack for 
one hour, and a continuous wet com- 
press around left side of chest; glo- 
noin and strychnia. After three 
months’ treatment, during which pain 
diminished in frequency and_in- 
tensity, Jan. 21, reports himself en- 
tirely free from pain, although he has 
done more work than ever in his life 
and passed through the excitement of 
seeing his factory burned down and 
reconstructing it. 

Another case of peculiar character 
—complicated—is 


HYSTERIA AND EPILEPSY. 


July 16, 1892.—A. F., et. fifteen, 
was brought to the Hydriatic Insti- 
tute by his father, who says on the 
31st of March, 1892, on the day of 
his daughter’s burial, the boy fainted. 
Ten days later he fainted in school 


and again two days later. Dr. S. P. 
Cahen diagnosed the attack as ‘‘a 
form of epilepsy.”’ The boy was kept 
from school and put on bromide pot- 
assium. The attacks becoming more 
frequent, Dr. George W. Jacoby was 
called in consultation; the same treat- 
ment was continued. He continued 
to have attacks every day and very 
often twice a day, lasting from five 
to ten minutes. Dr. Jacoby was 
again called in consultation and made 


an unfavorable prognosis. Several 
neighboring physicians who had been 
called during the attacks gave him 
hypodermics of morphine. Face pale, 
covered with acne, eyes restless, hand 
tremulous, gait unsteady, appetite fair 
but capricious, gastric oppression 
after meals. Patient appeared to be 
brominized. 

Treatment.—Resorcin 3 grs. in one- 
half pint of hot water before meals. 
Wet pack, sheet wrung out of water 
at 70°, reduced daily two degrees, 
followed by rain bath go° 25 pounds 
pressure, gradually reduced during 
30 seconds to 75°. 

Sept. 3oth.—Patient has called en 
me several times, reporting steady 
improvement. He was discharged 
cured. Up to this date, Jan. 4, 2893, 
no further attacks have appeared. 

If the few clinical histories that have 
been offered will induce practitioners 
to utilize water more frequently as 
one of their remedies, Dr. Baruch will] 
feel himself well compensated for re- 
porting them. 


+ ee — 
THAT CONSTANT COUGH, 


She an inquirer we would say that 

most of the hacking coughs of 
which so many people complain are 
due to a chronic catarrh that affects 
the mucous membrane of the phar- 
ynx and glottis. Either the mem- 
brane itself is in an abnormally irrit- 
able state through a subacute inflam- 
mation, or the secretion of the high- 
er nasal passages passes downward 
and lodges upon the membrane and 
excites it reflexly to effort for the 
purpose of dislodging the unwelcome 
visitor. In either case the hack or 
cough is due to the presence of offen- 
sive matter. People usually take 
**cough stuff” for relief, or what the 
physician calls an expectorant mix- 
ture, which either promotes the flow 
of mucous or reduces the sensitive- 
ness of the nervous apparatus in the 
throat membrane. Most of the mix- 
tures, like Dr. Stokes’ famous pre- 
scription, contain a variety of ele- 
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ments both expectorant and sedative. 
The effect of these is to afford tem- 
porary relief from the nervous irrita- 
tion. But the true principle in treat- 
ing these coughs is to dispose of the 
fundamental cause—the irritable con- 
dition. Proper applications to the 
nose and throat will render the mem- 
brane more nearly normal in func- 
tion, provided the patient modifies 
those daily habits of eating, dress, 
activity, etc., that have much to do 
with maintaining his catarrh. An 
improvement of the constitutional 
state, supplemented by simple local 
measures, are usually effective in 


banishing the disagreeable cough. D. 


eo 


COARSE AGAINST FINE FOOD. 


B* coarse food I mean such articles as 
contain a limited portion of nutri- 
ment to the amount of bulk. On the con- 
trary, fine food consists largely of pure 
nutriment, such as eggs, sugar, starch, etc. 
When a person subsists chiefly on eggs, fat 
meat and bread and cake made of bolted 
flour, unless he or she is strong and robust 
andthe daily employment insures much 
active exercise in the open air, it will 


scarcely be possible to maintain good 
health. The intestinal action will become 
greatly impeded and this condition will give 
rise to a thousand other ills. When the food 
contains a good proportion of the coarse 
elements supplied by nature, the excre- 
mentitious matter is carried out of the sys- 
much more promptly, these coarse 
particles acting as a vehicle for the trans- 


Besides, the most richly flavored 


tem 


portation. 
elements in fruits, and the most nutritious 
portions of the cereals are largely adherent 
to the rind or hull. 

When an enemy in the form of any sub- 
stance is introduced into the stomach, and 
the digestive cannot manage it, 
congestion soon occurs, and the vital ac- 
To illustrate : 
a young woman, strong and robust, who 


powers 


tion ceases. I have in mind 
ate an enormous quantity of ripe cherries, 
and immediately afterward drank as much 
milk as she could swallow. In less than 
twenty minutes she was dead. A post- 
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mortem examination showed that the milk 
had filled all the interstices among the 
half-masticated cherries and had curdled, 
so that the entire contents of the stomach 
consisted of a ball of cherries and curd. 
The digestive fluids could not manage such 
a quantity of food in that condition, hence 
the fatal congestion. 

A friend recently sent a messenger to me 
with the intelligence that he was pros- 
trated by illness and feared he would soon 
die. His physician had assured him that 
if he ever recovered he could not expect to 
leave his bed for two months. I went to 
see him, and conjectured that it was only a 
case of severe constipation. His principal 
food, for a long time, had been eggs, fish, 
cheeseand white bread. Thesmallamountof 
waste matter was so soft, fine and adhesive 
that the peristaltic action was of no avail. 
My long experience in managing dumb 
animals induced me to believe that he 
needed no medicine but coarse food. Sol 
supervised the making of a little mush out 
of the genuine Graham flour, to be eaten 
slowly, and without drinking at meals. I 
suggested that they put the doctor’s medi- 
cine away on a shelf, which they did. In 
two days my friend felt unusually well 
and was able to goto his place of busi- 
ness. Coarse food cured him. 

When a bullock is fed on Indian meal, to 
fatten him, why does he consume large 
quantities of poor straw (if he has no hay or 
grass) even when he gets as much meal as 
he can eat? Animal instinct teaches him to 
swallow large quantities of coarse and 
bulky food, so that there may be no con- 
gestion of the bowels. When ahorse is fed 
on nothing but oats he will sometimes de- 
vour his dirty and unpalatable bedding. 
When swine are fed chiefly on Indian corn, 
or mush, they often gnaw the pen or 
trough, or eat charcoal if they can find it. 
They need more bulky food, and as they do 
not get what they want*they take what 
seems to them the next best thing. 

To conclude, instinct teaches the dumb 
brutes a lesson we can apply to advan- 
tage. Instead of so much meat, butter, 
sugar, fine flour, etc., there should be a 
more liberal consumption of coarse vege- 
tables, fruits, and coarse cereal prepara. 


tions. Ess E. TEs. 
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dress which distinguish their distinct na- 
tionalities. We learn the names of their 
chiefs, and we even, perhaps, read of the 
Hebrew conquest of Judea. We see that it 
would have been quite possible for Hebrew 
history to have been committed to writing 
on tables of stone or bricks of clay even 
before Moses was born; and that instead 
of living in some remote corner, as savages 
unacquainted with any useful arts, the He- 
brews came in contact with an advanced 
civilization, in Palestine itself, the moment 
they left the deserts of Edom; that they 
found a country full of corn, wine and oil, 
with ‘cities walled to heaven,’ and ‘out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig copper.’” 


The Botecudo Lip Ornamenta- 
tiom.—The Botocudus are a rapidly dis- 
appearing tribe of Brazilian Indians. They 
inhabit the country along the upper por- 
tion of the Rio Doce, about three hundred 
miles northeast of Rio de Janeiro, and the 
region lying along the borders of the States 
of Bahia, Espirito Santo, and Minas Geraes, 
especially between the Rio Doce and .Rio 
Pardo, and along the Sierra dos Aymorés. 
Although they are now in contact with 
civilization and fast yielding to and dying 
out before its influences, it is not many 
years since they and the various branches 
of their great family occupied a large por- 
tion of Southern Brazil, and were justly 
looked upon as the most ferocious of all 
But few 
travelers have seen anything of them and 
these have observed only the straggling 
outskirts, as it were, of their tribe. 


the wild tribes of that country. 


Even 
to this day the latest and best maps of 
Brazil have written broadly across the vast 
region referred to, ‘‘ But little known and 
inhabited by Indians.” In these dense and al- 
most impenetrable forests, they spend their 
lives,seldom or never visiting either the cam- 
pos of the interior or the coast. To judge of 
the stage of civilization of these Indians, it 
is worth while knowing that they cannot 
count, and that their reckoning is done by 
using the fingers and toes, and that even 
this does beyond twenty. The 
children are dirt-eaters and are sold for 
slaves, often for the merest trifles. For- 
merly these people wore no clothing at all ; 
nowadays, they are coming more and more 


not go 


touseit. Their straight, deep-black hair, 
high cheek bones, flat noses, complex- 
ion and stature are all suggestive of the 
Mongolian race types. An ancient cus- 
tom among them is that of wearing large 
and broad lip and ear ornaments. The 
opening in the lower lip is made when the 
person is quite young by piercing it with a 
long, slender thorn that grows on a kind of 
palm-tree ; this is enlarged with the point 
of a deer’s horn, and a stick or a small 
stone is inserted and wound greased with 
salve. These openings are gradually en- 
larged by forcing bigger and bigger plugs 
into them until the desired size is reached. 
It was formerly the custom when the young 
men were old enough to bear arms that 
the openings were enlarged and the green 
stone labrets inserted. The lip ornament 
is of two very different forms, one broad and 
stopper-shaped, the other long and rudely 
T-shaped. Several writers tell of the use of 
stones for labrets. Jean de Lery speaks 
of polished bone, white as ivory, used by 
the big boys, and replaced when they are 
grown by green stones. Many are made 
of clay and formed like pottery, while the 
ornaments in most common use now are 
made of wood. The ear ornaments are not 
essentially different from those worn in the 
lips. The plugs are of the same materials, 
size and appearance. They differ only in 
that they are worn in openings made in the 
lobes of the ears instead of in the lower 
lip." —Popudar Science Monthly. 


Memorial Columns Ancient.— 
The custom of erecting columns which were 
commemorative of the departed is as old as 
history and as widespread as the human 
family. It began in prehistoric times with 
the earliest race, but has continued into his- 
toric times, and still survives as the cus- 
tom among all nations. 
style of monument 


The pattern or 
varies with different 
nations, but perhaps the earliest style 
is that which developed into the standing 
stones of Great Britain, Northern Europe, 
Western Asia and _ India, which 
still survives in the gravestones and 
monuments which are found in our ceme- 


and 


teries everywhere. There were other styles 
which appeared at a very early date, per- 
haps as early as the standing stones, and 
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which spread over the different continents 
from a common centre. It is an interesting 
task to study the different types and to fol- 
low out the lines along which they were 
transmitted. There were three different 
lines of transmission: one by the Aryan, the 
second by the Semitic, and the third by the 
Turanian race. Wecan hardly tell which 
was the earliest, though the simplest type is 
seen to the northwest part of Europe, 
where we find the standing stones and 
other commemorative monuments of the 
widespread Aryan or Indo-European race. 
We trace the same custom in its transmis- 
sion through the Semitic art, which spread 
nto Egypt and Phoenicia and many parts 
of Western Asia, and still resulting in the 


various monuments, commemorative col- 


umns, obelisks and sculptured stones of 
Another line will 
be found in the Turanian race, who were 
the great Mongolian race, 
and perhaps also of the Malay race, al- 


the Mediterranean coast 
ancestors of 


though there is some uncertainty as to the 
identity of these two. The Turanians have 
been regarded, however, as the so-called 
ground race. Thecustom of erecting mor- 
tuary columns was the basis of the art of 
all these races, and it may be that we shall 
yet trace the lines of transmission back to 
acommon centre, making the Phoenician 
and Hittite monuments the outgrowth of 
the same custom prevalent among Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, Chinese, 
Malay and the widespread [ndo-European 
races, thus proving not only the unity, but 
also indicating a connection between the 


Assyrians, 


races of the West and those of the East in 
prehistoric times.—A merican Antiguarian 


The Criminal a Social Product. 
—Mr.Wm. M. F. Round, secretary of the Na- 
tional Prison Association, believes that too 
much stress has been laid upon heredity as 
He is 


convinced that environment and training 


a predisposing cause of criminal life. 
are the most potent factors in the develop- 
ment of the criminal classes. He 
his article in the Forum: ‘‘I want to put 
record after a the 
criminal, and contrary to my previous ut- 


Says in 


myself on study of 
terances, as going squarely back to the 
doctrine of free will, as laid down by our 


fathers, and I wish to be understood dis- 


AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 


tinctly and squarely to hold the doctrine 
of moral responsibility as applying to 
every sane individual; at the same time 
making all allowance for such physical 
conditions as may weaken the will, and 
in some cases destroy it. I do not believe 
for a moment that crime isa disease, nor 
by any necessity the result of a disease; 
though I do believe that it may be the re- 
sult instances. I do 
not believe that crime and disease are 
identical, and I am almost afraid of the 
them, lest humanity’s 
heritage of freedom of will be misunder- 
stood. Ofthe seven hundred criminals I 
have examined I have 


of disease in some 


analogy between 


found that more 
than five hundred had aclear motive and a 
sane motive, though a perfectly understood 
one; thatin 
the conduct of their affairs they showed in- 
telligence, andin the pursuit of their avo- 
cations a determined and controllable will. 
I do not believe that one-fifth of this num- 
ber were ever in a condition when they 


dishonest one and acriminal 


could not have been turned around had 


they determined to do so, and led virtuous 


and upright lives.” 

In regard to corrective measures Mr. 
Round says: ‘‘Toreform the man make him 
feel the pressure of the law so severely and 
so persistently that he shall come to under- 
stand thatthe mere chance of a reward for 
criminal practice is only to be got ata 
tremendous risk; to train him to the habit 
of honest labor so that his mind will 
fixed on honest li 
hood 


than by criminal practic 


getting an 
in an upright manner 
him anethicalsense and a sp 

for righteousness; t 

ibl h a be 

remove depressing physical influ 


possible, to 


his life and 

herited physical taints 
power of resistance to 
Mr. Round gives the following abstract of 
his views: “‘1. Acriminalis like any other 
man. 2. Too great importance has been 


attached to the matter of heredity both in 


the judgment of criminals and in their treat- 

ted 
except in so far as they are directly trace- 
The ratio 


Moral traits are not inherit 


ment. 3. 


able to physical conditi . / 


of punishment to crime so small as to 
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give the criminal such a chance of escape, 
as he distinctly counts to his advantage. 
5. Thecriminal is a criminal of his own 
volition, and feels that he has an adequate 
motive for being a criminal. This applies, 
of course, to the professional criminal, who 
commits crime against property and only 
incidentally against persons. 6. We cannot 
reduce the criminal population until we can 
remove the motive forcrime. 7. The crim- 
inal, when he becomes a ward of the State, 
must be treated withseverity, but under an 
intelligent method, making wholly for his 
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reformation. 8. We cannot reform the 
criminal until we reform our prisons. 9. 
We cannot reform our prisons until we take 
them out of politics. 10. We cannot take 
our prisons out of politics until special civil 
service rules are fully enforced in our pris- 
ons, or so long as any prison office may be 
filled as a reward for political service. 11. In 
conclusion, to purify our prisons, to save 
ourselves from criminals, we, as Christian 
citizens, must throw our prayerful interest 
into the matter of purifying our politics and 
saving ourselves from politicians.” 





id 


= 





Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam 
in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur. 
PLATO. 


NEW YORK: 
November, 18983. 


SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION, 





FIFTEENTH PAPER, 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS AND ITS 
FUNCTIONS. 
HIS faculty, Conscientiousness, 
supplying the instinct or sense of 
right, justness, fairness, stands in the 
relation of a monitor to the other 
moral feelings. An attempted cate- 
gory of its influence with respect to 
them would include the following: 
First, as to veneration or respect 
for greatness, goodness, superior 
authority, established practice and 
habit in social life, etc. Conscien- 
tiousness promotes regard for the ex- 
ercise of this sentiment as a proper 


and necessary expression of human 
feeling. In the conduct of children 
toward parents, teachers and those 
older than themselves it promotes 
obedience and deference, and be- 
cause it helps toward the apprecia- 
tion of worth and nobility of charac- 
ter it renders children respectful 
toward each other, and disposed to 
accord the measure of right consid- 
eration to which they are individually 
entitled. 

In the uplift of the spirit toward a 
divine source of being, in worship and 
acknowledgment of dependence, 
whatever may be the form or cult of 
religious expressions the sentiment 
of duty and justice approves the 
mental action, nay prompts it as a 
natural instinct of the human econ- 
omy. There is no more beautiful 
trait in child character than ready, 
reverential obedience that reposes in 
convictions of duty and truth. And 
as a factor in the development of a 
harmonious mind such a trait is of 
the highest importance. 

Second, as to firmness or steadfast- 
ness of opinion and purpose. The 
sense of right and obligation occu- 
pies the place of a mentor or guide. 
Should one’s impressions or convic- 
tions be held staunchly against op- 
position, criticism and_ ridicule? 
Should one pursue the course he has 
chosen, although it expose him to peril 
and opprobrium? ‘The sentiment of 
duty and honesty, enlightened by 
knowledge of the facts involved will de- 
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termine the action. Simply the 
question, Is it right? answered, and 
the way is clear. 
reasonable action that 
note of objection or p 
insists upon having its course, 
rarely consults conscientious t 
due mainly to an overgrowth of 
the selfish 

h finda support ina 


Obstinate, un- 





tak 


€ 
protest, that 


is 
nature, the 
which 
ulated firmness. 

Third, as to self-esteem. 


strong in reliance 


feel that one has capabilities that make 
him equal to the requirements of his 
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selfish and cold Con- 


associations. 


scientiousness appears to sustain 4 
e oo w 4 “ y wn bh > 4 ar 
very near relation to the kind and 


tender instinct encouraging its action 


the interests that bring men and 


women nto association. While, 
however, the sentiment of obli- 
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always be lost who endeavors to im- 
press upon the young lover of ap- 
plause that conduct in which truth 
and honesty are chief factors is always 
honorable; while that which leaves 
only a desire for personal gain or a 
temporary pleasure, and has no sound 
moral basis, will never bring a return 
of enduring satisfaction. 

The love of approbation is com- 
monly styled a selfish feeling by the 
writers on mental science, and prop- 
erly so, because its action, when con- 
sidered by itself, tends to gratification 
of self or the promotion of ends 
chiefly of a personal nature. Its re- 
lation to the purely moral sentiments, 
however, is so close, as we have seen 
in the more extended consideration 
of the faculty given in a former paper, 
that its effects may be deemed an 
appurtenant of moral life. Consider 
for a moment the influence of this 
faculty in one relation: 

The great lack of deference and 
respect for the aged and learned so 
conspicuously shown by young peo- 
ple, which is as much an outcome of 
their neglected training in the line 
of obedience as it is to untrained 
conscientiousness. Approbativeness 
in its association with the sense of 
duty promotes consideration for the 
old and worthy, but alone, albeit 
that it may be excessive and in- 
dicated by inordinate vanity, the love 
of approval will not aid in the estab- 
lishment of good habits of respect 
and a becoming modesty. In the 
walks of good society attention is 
constantly drawn to practices that 
tend to suppress the development of 
the sense of respect inchildren. Half- 
grown men and women, as well as 
those who have reached supposed 
maturity, speak in trifling terms of 
their elders, and make use of slang 
designations in their reference to 
father and mother. In their talk on 
affairs of business young men flip- 
pantly utter disparaging opinions of 
the methods of employers, and half 
contemptuously rate them as old 
fogy, or cranky, or behind the times. 


This sort of talk, with its accom- 
panying gestures, has a deplorable 
effect upon children; for they more 
eagerly copy the manners of the half- 
grown than of the full-matured men 
and women, because the vivacity and 
freshness of the former more naturally 
assimilates to the child-mind. 

Sixth, as to imitation. Again it 
is becoming to emphasize the need 
of an active sense of right, for in the 
exercise of the imitative faculty great 
latitude is commonly permitted to 
the young. The essential moral 
quality of an action ora statement 
that a child reproduces in its play does 
not obtain the proper notice of parent 
or teacher, so that conduct mischiev- 
ous in its effect upon the dawning 
sentiments is permitted, nay often 
commended by look and_ word. 
All the faculties in childhood de- 
velop through imitation—each being 
stimulated to exercise by, as it were, 
a reflex effect, akin to the response 
of a piano string to a sound that is of 
the same key. Grown people gener- 
ally recognize the fact that our little 
ones grow in intelligence through imi- 
tation, and employ this aptitude for 
their instruction, but fail to appreciate 
fairly the moral value of the examples 
that they constantly offer. From this 
point of view alone it is apparent that 
upon grown-up people rests the weight 
of responsibility for a large measure 
of the tendency in children to un- 
truthful and vicious conduct and 
speech. They but copy the manners 
of their elders in accordance with 
the natural prompting of their consti- 
tution, knowing in their innocence of 
wrong little of the dissimulation, in- 
consistency, subterfuge, hypocrisy 
and falsehood that such manners 
involve. 

It is then for the parent and teacher 
and those who stand in the relation 
of friends to the child to scrutinize 
their own conduct and speech, and 
to try their expressions by the test of 
truth and honesty, so that the im- 
pressions received by the little ones 
shall be correct and worthy. 
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HELPING UPWARD. 

One of the common experiences of 
the phrenological observer is meeting 
with people who have been ‘‘pro- 
moted” from a low sphere of life and 
work to one of usefulness and influ- 
ence through study of phrenological 
literature. Such a case has just come 
to the notice of the editor. A gen- 
tleman now minister of a Methodist 
-church in one of the larger cities of 
Central New York, writes to us that 
in early life he was a ‘‘common 
coal miner,” in circumstances that 
were every way unfavorable to ad- 
vancement. Yet through the read- 
ing of certain phrenological books 
that fell in his way he was inspired 
to effort. Inthe course of time he 
struggled through the schools, and 
made his way to the creditable posi- 
tion that he now occupies. Faculties 
were trained and rendered effective 
that ‘‘ might have lain dormant for- 
ever but for a few hours’ perusal of 
a treatise on Phrenology.” 

We can name several persons who 
are doing valuable work in the min- 
istry of the Christian Church who 
received their leading toward such 
use of their mental powers through 
the adoption of the principles set 
forth in such authors as Spurzheim, 
Combe, Fowler, etc. Thus the high 
moral effect of the teachings of Phren- 
ology is demonstrated, and the plea 
urged by some objectors that they 
tend to infidelity, atheism or agnosti- 
cism is practically refuted. 


The above was written just prev- 
iously to our notice of the able dis- 
course by the late Bishop Thompson, 
published in the New York Christian 


Advocate of Oct. 5. In the course 
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of his remarks, the Bishop declares 
the incompetency of scientific or 
esthetic study and practice to render 
men virtuous, and mentions of the 
natural sciences physiology, hygiene 
and phrenology, as those that instruct 
us with regard to the laws of human 
nature, and inculcate obedience to 
such laws as essential to our best in- 
terests. Yet science, learning, edu- 
cation will not supply that moral 
culture that is necessary to make men 
Spiritually pure and good: ‘‘Wehave 
not reached the way of saving men 
by education.” 

Granting now that phrenology is 
one of the natural sciences, it neverthe- 
less has a relation to man himself 
that none other of the sciences has. 
Itisthe one thoroughly human science, 
and the careful study and following 
of its precepts conduces to the ex- 
pansion and betterment of the indi- 
vidual in his tripartite nature. Weare 
not ready to say that Phrenology 
supplies a religion, but we do say that 
it leads to the worship of the Highest 
Good, the Creator, and that the re- 
ligion whose formulary and practice 
involve standards that meet best the 
need of the soul aspiring for spiritual 
development is the one to be adopted 
and encouraged. 

The culture of the higher faculties 
of the mind of necessity prompts and 
strengthens the appetite. 
Hope, reverence and trust look up- 
in the Divine only a 


spiritual 


ward, and find 


fullness of satisfaction. If ‘‘the 


undevout astronomer is mad,” 


tainly the undevout phrenologist 


is 
d 


doubly so, by his obstinate disregar 
of the lessons clearly written in the 
4 


tissues and functions of body and 


brain. 
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THE LATE SPECTACLE IN THE 
SENATE. 

WHEN Mr. Matthew Arnold was in 
this country he had something to say 
regarding the danger of numbers, or 
the majority, to our political system. 
Lately we have had a striking illus- 
tration of the power of the minority 
to obstruct legislation on a question 
deemed of great practical importance 
to society at large. The Senate of 
the United States has been disputing 
for a long time over the Silver Bill, 
and at this time, despite the fact that 
the majority of the members of that 
body are in favor of its passage, the ad- 
vocates of free coinage (or of the con- 
tinued purchase by the Government 
of silver in large monthly amounts), a 
decided minority, have successfully, if 
not in the most dignified manner, pre- 
vented a vote, The sentiment of the 


mercantile classes in the country ap- 
pears to have had little effect upon 
those silver men; they have heroical- 
ly (!) stood in the breach, and defied 


every attempt to force a result. That 
the use of silver money is a public ne- 
cessity, no one can doubt, but that the 
Government should be forced to pur- 
chase a certain quantity of it every 
month or every year is certainly wrong 
as well asinexpedient. We think that 
the rule of individual right applies in 
this case, and that in political con- 
troversy to-day almost as much as 
ever heretofore, the tendency to over- 
look individual right enters into State 
and national legislation. The cotton 
planters of the South or the silk 
weavers of the North have just as 
much right to an act compelling the 
Government to purchase so much 
cotton or silk fabric per month as 
the Colorado miner has to the silver 


purchase act. Besides, if there be a 
demand for silver money on the part 
of the people, the Government could 
not properly avoid its coinage to the 
full extent of the demand. The very 
fact of the great accumulation of coin 
in the Treasury vaults shows that 
the people can get along without it, 
and without gold, too. The real 
issue does not involve the demone- 
tization of silver, despite the effort of 
the silver men to make that a leading 
point in their struggle against the 
Repeal Bill, and we hope that the 
public at large will not suffer itself to 
be hoodwinked by any specious argu- 
ments in that line. 


- -e+ 


HOW MUCH WILL BE LEFT? 


How much will be left when all of self 
Shall be washed from the soul away ? 
How much will be left when nature’s dross 

With the gold may no longer stay? 


How much will be left of ripened grain 
When the tares have no longer place? 
Shall we gather sheaves of golden wheat 

Or life's field be a barren waste ? 


When the Master comes expecting fruit, 
From the vine he has pruned with care; 
Shall we be able of perfect growth 
To present an offering fair? 


How much will remain and stand the test 
When the true from the false shall part? 

When the light of God shall clearly shine 
And its rays illume each heart? 


What we have valued as priceless gems, 
And have classed with our jewels rare; 
When the Lord shall come toclaim His own 
Will they count with the treasures there? 


Ah! well may we ask in humble prayer, 
That enough pure gold may remain, 

When the furnace tries and melts the dross, 
To inscribe the Father’s name? 


—A. E. W. 
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Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” 
be answered in this department. 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration, 

Atways write your full name and address plainly. 
Uf you use a pseudonym or initials, write-your full 
mame and address also. 
£0 sign their names. 


ONLY WILL 


But one question 


Some correspondents forget 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the neeessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, fersons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should. 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is detter,a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly tothe Fditor will receive his early attention, 








WEARING FLANNEL UNDERGARMENTS. — 
Question.—Are flannel garments next to the 
skin objectionable? 


Answer.—We consider flannel garments 
‘as proper for next the skin use, on account 
of the respiratory nature of wool-fabric, it 
being superior to cotton or linen in that re- 
spect. Fora sensitive, irritable skin good 
merino may be better, although a fine 
quality of wool-fabric can be obtained at 
some of the larger hosiery shops in the cities 
that will not irritate. 


Fakir Dotncs—D. H. H.—Wonderful 
things are told of the Oriental fakirs, but 
as yet we have not seen any well authen- 
ticated statements that would lead us to 
believe that any of those things are true. 
The ‘‘suspension in mid-air” business, 
climbing a rope that seems to be hanging 
from nothing, burial alive, etc., have a 
very romantic look, and are related in a 
way that does not appeal tothe scientific 
mind. It is quite possible that in some 


cases hypnotism or magnetism is made to 
play a part, and they who may have as- 
serted that they saw such and such won- 


f) flentoral Pre KE 


derful things, were under the control of a 
smart operator. A claim, indeed, of this 
sort has been made in circles of psychic 
color. 


DREAMS OF FLYING—N. G. S.—This form 
of dream is not very uncommon, and prob- 
ably is due to similar impressions made 
upon the persons who experience it. The 
faculties that have to do with imagination 
are largely concerned in its production, 
while those of the lower intellect are pas- 
sive for the most part. It is not at all un- 
likely that impressions made upon the 
mind while in childhood by stories of 
angels or of mythical persons to whom the 
power of flight was attributed, may be re- 
vived in dreams, and have their effect. 


PsycHoLocy—G. M.—Yes, 

the later authors and ob- 
servers in psychology may be associated 
in the study of mental physiology. Among 
those that can be commended are Prof. 
Wm. James’ recent work, ‘ Sully’s Hand- 
book,” Todd’s ‘* Elements of Physiological 
Psychology” and Ziehen’s ** Introduction.” 
The last named is an excellent treatise, 
taken as a whole, and furnishes a good 
idea of what the modern school of psycholo- 
gists are doing. These books cost from 
$1.50 to $4, Ziehen’s and Sully’s being 
about the price first named. 


STUDY OF 
the works of 


LarGeE Brains—S. P.— Occasionally 
the physician meets with cases of large 
brain, but unless he is specially interested 
in the study of brain function there is little 
of value to be obtained from his observa- 
tions. A Pacific Coast physician refers to 
having met with two instances of brains of 
phenomenal size, upward of twenty-five 
years ago, while engaged in hospital duty. 
One was that of anepileptic, a woman, and 
weighed about sixty-eight ounces. Nothing 
is mentioned of its constitution aside from 
its great weight. The other was that of a 
Frenchman,of remarkable artistic aptitude, 
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which weighed sixty-five and a half ounces. 
The history of the owners of such brains 
would be of high value to cerebralogy, but 
it seems that little attention was given to 
its procurement. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
est ; the writer’s personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 


— 


AN ANSWER TO “THE QUESTION OF 
FAITH.” 


HE philosophy and reality of faith is 
5 i as profound as life, yet as simple, 
therefore difficult to define within the scope 
of an article of this kind. Although Mr. 
Andrews was saved from death twice he 
may not be the third time he meets danger 
on the railroads. 

To avoid all technicalities, 1 would say 
this woman’s children had grown out of 
their physical or lower form into their spir- 
itual or higher state. There are various 
reasons why human beings die in infancy. 
The normal cycle of life is said to be 100 
and 400 years according to different doc- 
trines. Through a material living few at- 
tain the full measure on earth. Through 
the neglect of some physical laws, accident, 
disease, or some inadvertency, the most 
careful mother may lose a child. Or, the 
child may have so developed for the next 
life that the season of trial here would be 
superfluous. I know not whether this 
mother prayed that her children be spared. 
She probably did. Doubtless she did not 
give them up without astruggle. ‘* Though 
the spirit is willing the flesh is oft weak.” 

That which seems miraculous is not 
often repeated. It would not be in con- 
formity with the universal law of cause 
and effect. Life must go on in its course. 
Death is but a natural change that comes 
to all; like the discarding and dissolu- 
tion of an old garment the soul, chrysalis. 
like, breaks forth from its pent-up condi- 
tion, going on to its destination. Death is 
a process of evolution, If miracles or the 
intervention of other agents were allowed 
to stop the action of life in every case, the 
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results would be retarded fruition ; in other 
words, the effects would be removed from 
the causes. 

I believe that God does the best for his 
creature in that He has endowed man with 
the capability of working out his own des- 
tiny. Whether he work in harmony with 
nature (this implies a// nature) and God is 
his own choice. ‘‘ Man is not a blind, irre- 
sponsible speck of dust swept along in the 
mighty tide of nature’s progress.” He may 
become a co-worker with God. It helps 
one to believe this. Inquire intoall the sad 
pages of history, their sequence, and what 
at first seemed hard had a veritably good 
ultimation. We cannot pick flaws in the 
allotments of human life by single instanc- 
es. We must judge of the whole. 

The lower pain of suffering wears away; 
at times it comes back,but with each recur- 
rence anguish decreases. No ill of life 
warrants the displacement of faith. It were 
like a child to rail against the fiat of fate. 
Faith in the supernatural, or better termed, 
infinite good, does more than compensate 
for the loss of earthly friends when one 
realizes that theself-centered ‘‘ runs counter 
to the onward and irresistible sweep of an 
universal current.” While he who yields 
to these invisible but potent forces is in 
harmony with good. 

A woman’s faith would be put to a cru- 
cial test were she permitted to retain her 
child through any such agency as the cor- 
respondent suggests. Her natural instinct 
would be to preserve its physical condition. 
That almost divine love would, for the 
time being, well nigh extinguish every 
other emotion and thought, she would feel 
equal to risking her own well being for the 
child’s sake. On reflection she would per- 
ceive that what under momentary stress 
seemed selfishness was a refined selfish- 
ness. The change from the physical to the 
spiritual is not detrimental to the child. 
Why, then, this anxiety? Was it not her 
own weak desire to have it with her that 
guided her? Could she affirm that by this 
detention it was irrevocably saved from 
ill? Mo. But during crises the human 
mind is prone to yield blindly to the 
strongest impulse regardless of the decrees 
of right and wrong; calm, cool reason 
comes afterward. 
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Aye, mothers love and lose without num- 
ber. Yet who can say for ill? Though 
prayers were offered for Garfield unre- 
quitted, did it lessen the effect of his death? 
Was he not the more endeared to his peo- 
ple? Will not his memory and Lincoln’s 
ever luminate the annals of American his- 
tory? It was not lack of faith that pre- 
vented these prayers being answered ac- 
cording to human vision, but the decision 
of a divine will joined to an all-seeing 
penetration broad as the universe, as well 
as a natural consequence of physical ina- 
bility to cope with death. , 

After all, questions of this kind can only 
be answered according to the individual 
dominant principle. When all good seems 
only inherent in earthly living and selfism 
itis hard to be reconciled to the loss of 
loved ones. When the perfection of char- 
acter, not temporary happiness, is the only 
adequate purpose and ideal of life, all pain 
means growth and worketh peace. Sorrow 
humanizes., 

It is hard clearly to understand this mat- 
ter of faith and death, so infused has re- 
ligion become with dogma, and so obscure 
are the ends thereof; but a diligent search 
will reward one with an apprehension of 
the central truths of all that make up the 
fabric of life here and hereafter. 

H. E. f. 


~~ 
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A DEAD LOSS TO THEM. 


H. B., of Sioux Center, Iowa, writes : 

**FowLer & WELLS Company :—On ac- 
count of the slenderness of our family purse, 
our subscription to the JOURNAL has been al- 
lowed to run behind. I enclose one year’s 
subscription, and ask if you can send all 
the numbers that we have missed. It has 
seemed, without the JOURNAL as if some 
one in our family had died, now that we 
don’t get it.” 





+e —______ 
PERSONAL. 

A cast of Phillips Brooks's 
taken by the sculptor, Mr. Bartlett, imme- 
diately after the bishop’sdeath. The resem- 
blance of the mask to the original is good. 
The broad, placid face 
happy in its expression, and the closed eyes 
hint at naught but peaceful slumber. The 
mouth has just the slightest droop, but 
every line of characteris retained. Itisa 


face was 


seems almost 


pity that the artist did not take a mould of 
the entire head, for the uses at least of 
science if not of art. 


There are two vases in the Spanish sec- 
tion of the Manufactures Building at Chi- 
cago which show that Spanish women can 
sometimes accomplish remarkable things 
These vases 
are wrought in iron, ornamented with gold 
hammered in exquisite designs. One 
Etruscan in style, and the other pure Greek. 
They are valued at $30,000 each, and were 
designed by Felipa Guisasola, who was, 
until a few years ago, a humble working 
girl in one of the Basque provinces. 


that have a use and culture. 


is 


One may hear of the Tracy Sewing Ma- 
chine and not know that it carries an 
portant invention by a woman, Mrs. Har- 
riet Ruth Tracy. The invention is a rotat- 
ing shuttle whose bobbin carries over 1,000 
yards of thread and it closes up each stitch 
passing the through the 
needle. It is one of the most novel, simple, 
efficient, and devices in the 
World’s Fair. Moreover, no winding of 
the lower bobbin is necessary, as they are 
furnished already wound. In addition to 
her sewing machine improvement a few of 
her other inventions exhibited are a parlor 
folding sewing machine table, and models 
of a passenger gravity safety elevator, with 


im- 


without loop 


ingenious 


automatic platforms and a fire escape. 


oo 
WISDOM ITEMS. 


Wit is a good thing, but to display it 
often and try to get a reputation for it ren- 
ders a man somewhat pitiful in the eyes of. 
the sensible. 


Ir seems like cheap sentiment, but it is 
nevertheless true that the good things we 
have greatly exceed the evil, and what 
seems injurious to ourinterest often proves 
at last to our advantage. 


To Remove INK Spots.—A simple way 
as we obtain it from an exchange is ‘to take 
thick blotting paper, steep it several times 
in a solution of oxalic acid or oxalate of 
potassium. Then dry it. Ifthereis a spot 
to be removed, all that we have to do is to 
apply the blotter, which has been prepared 
in this fashion, to the spot, and it is ab- 
sorbed or neutralized. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
tume for personal use. Ii is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite*publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way te 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
eupply any of those noticed. 
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A Concise DISQUISITION OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND A PLEA FOR IMPROVING 
Its OrTHOGRAPHY. By J. P. Gruwe Lt, 
M. D., Alliance, Ohio. Price ro cents. 


An able pamphlet with a good scheme 
for phonetic spelling, that proposes no 
change in the language, in sound or vocal 
structure, The main idea is to have letters 
always stand for the same sound, thus 
rendering both spelling and pronunciation 
of words easy. 


THE TEMPERANCE THIRD READER, For 
families and schools, By JULIA MCNAIR 
WRIGHT, author of ‘* Temperance Arith- 
metic,” etc. Price, paper rocents. Na- 
tional Temperance Society, New York. 


Following up the system inaugurated in 
previous books, this ‘‘ Third Reader” is 
well adapted to school instruction. The 
lessons are of stories and sketches attract- 
ively set in good type and manner for the 
young pupil, all telling the truth of tem- 
perance and intemperance. 


A MAGAZINE OF Poetry. A quarterly re- 
view. No. 3 of Vol. V. Published by 
CHARLES WELLS MouLTON, Buffalo, N. Y. 


We find some notable names and some 
admirably engraved portraits in this num- 
ber, while the majority are to an Eastern 
eye quite new. This, however, is to be 
expected in a publication of the kind. As 
individuals we can but know a few amid 
the legion of versifiers, 


BLooD IN THE URINE. How to Discover 
ITS SOURCES, AND WHAT TO Do For IT. 
A short monograph by L. BoLton BANcs, 
M. D., of New York. 


This reprint of anexcellent paper should 
be acceptable to many practicing physi- 
cians. Its suggestions relate toan impor- 
tant topic of pathology. Our present civil- 
ization appears to elaborate disease of the 
genito-urinary apparatus, and renders the 
work of the physician more complex, so 
that light from a source of special observa- 
tion, like Dr. Bangs’ laboratory, is of high 
value. 


ADDRESSES — HISTORICAL AND PATRIOTIC, 
CENTENNIAL AND QUADRENNIAL, delivered 
in the several States of the Union; July 
4, 1876-1883, including addresses com- 
memorative of the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of America, 
1892-1893. Edited by FREDEKICK SAUN- 
pERS, A.M., Librarian of the Astor Libra- 
ry, New York: E.B. Treat. Price, $3.50. 
The publisher of this volume has brought 

out a specially interesting thing, a book of 
service to every American, whatever his 
calling andstation. Weare pleased to give 
it this mention, and to advise the reader to 
add it to his home collection. Containing 
1048 octavo pages, it is packed with ad- 
dresses and orations by many of the best 
minds of the day. The names of most of 
the authors of these noble speeches are 
household words in every part of this com- 
monwealth, and occupy a high niche in the 
world’s temple of fame. For our young 
people—the girls and boys—this book offers 
interesting reading, and will contribute to 
that mind culture that is essential to true 
nobility of character. 


THE FRUIT OF THE VINE. 
Unfermented Wine. 
M.D. 12mo, pp. 128. 


Dr. Ellis returns to a favorite line of dis- 
cussion in this new pamphlet, and quite 
covers the field of the wine question accord- 
ing to Bible testimony. He reviews the 
various articles on the wine question ‘re- 
cently published, and gives important facts 
as to the injurious character of fermented 
wines, beer, and alcohol as remedies. It 
is unnecessary to say that Dr. Ellis is com- 
petent to discuss this question, and we 
take pleasure in recommending this book 
as a valuable and interesting contribution 
to the literature already published by the 
National Temperance Society, New York, 


Fermented or 
By Joun ELLs, 
Price, 20 cents. 
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